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THE GREG CLARK STORY 


by Thelma LeCoq 


REGORY CLARK 


is probably 


a 


making people laugh 


oronto-Rosedale 


This he accomplished 
1930 when the entire continent 
the depression, and even Irvin 


glooming, Greg Clark with (¢ 


bounded round Toronto trying 
tie with a borrowed thousand 
reactions they met with were wr 
Clark, illustrated by Jim Frise, 
Toronto Star Weekly This wa I zinning 
of the Birdseye Centre series which ippeare 1 every 
week in the Star for nineteen yea! moved to 
the Montreal Standard and 
died in 1948. 

The system they worked 
stage their stories. Later tl 
“Canadian newspaper men 
anybody, so we solved the problem by making 
fun of ourselves.” Greg was always the fall guy 


“If Jim took the fall we got at least fifty letters.” 


oo the fall was what made 
They became prescribe 


patients of Psychiatrist Dr. (¢ 
explains it, magazine fiction 
depressives more depressed. The 
the job, the money—but Greg 
comfort, they always lost 

“It was the hardest 
people smile from 1929 

This compulsion 
saddens him. “I ha 
tragedy 0 

He ground out 
covered the H 


Mine disaster, tl 


DEMAGOGUES AND SMEARING 
by David Manning White 


BEVANISM IS SPLITTING BRITAIN 
by Andrew Boyle 
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> At The Head 
of the Scotch 
Parade 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colourful tartans 

worn in glory through 

the centuries. Famous, too, is 
Dewar’s Special, forever and 
always a wee bit 


o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


DEWAR'S 


SPECIAL 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 
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igh. Two chair lifts, an Alpine T-bar lift and two rope tows 
connect north and south sides of exciting Mont 
Q 


Tremblant. The Flying Mile, Ryan’s Run, Kandahar 
and other trails thrill intermediate and expert skiers. 
Sissy Schuss delights beginners. Famous Ski School, 
under Ernie McCulloch. 

Comfortable lounges, open fireplaces, game rooms, 
three bars. Dancing nightly. Excellent cuisine. Dor- 
mitories, Cottages, Chalets and Inn. Accommoda- 


tions to fit your purse! 


7 days $77.00 7 nights 
az Special All-Expense Ski Weeks. Dec. 20-27; Jan. 3-Fe 
Ae Mar. 7-April 4. Includes meals, lodging, Ski School and lift 


tickets! Make early reservations! 


Mont Tremblant Lodge 


MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 
John H. Singleton, Genera! Manager 


Open Winter and Summer—for Your Pleasure! 
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MVE officers of many business concerns, 
| both small and large. find that chang- 
ing conditions have brought changes in 
their financial needs. Working funds which 
formerly were adequate are no longer sufli- 
cient to permit operation at top efficiency. 
We shall be pleased to diseuss with you, 
ways and means of providing additional 


working funds as needed. 
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Good hosts serve 
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alight friendly whisky 
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Sore lad 
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NATO's Indecisive Meeting 


by Michael Barkway 


HE Council of the North Atlan- 
[i Treaty Organization is hold- 

ing next week another full-scale 
ministerial meeting. Defence Minister 
Claxton is going over for it; Finance 
Minister Abbott is going on from the 
Commonwealth meeting in London; 
and it is very much to be hoped that 
Lester B. Pearson will be able to go 
too, though at the time of writing it is 
still uncertain whether he will be able 
to get away from New York and the 
Presidency of the UN Assembly. 

Along with the Council of Min- 
isters the Military Committee of na- 
tional chiefs of staff will meet in 
Paris, and presiding over it will be 
Lieutenant-General Charles Foulkes, 
Chairman of the Canadian Chiefs of 
Staff. He will be accompanied by 
Rear-Admiral Harry de Wolf, who 
has just been appointed head of the 
Canadian Joint Staff in Washington; 
by Air Vice-Marshal H. L. (€ ‘ampbell, 
who is just leaving that post to take 
over command of the air division in 
Europe, and by Major-General Des- 
mond Smith, Chairman of the Cana- 
dian Joint Staff in London. 

On both the military and political 
side, therefore, this is a serious top- 
level meeting. Yet the dominant 
partner in the alliance is represented 
by a dying administration which can- 
not commit its successor to anything. 
It is virtually certain, therefore, that 
this meeting of NATO cannot do 
anything, in the sense in which the 
word do is usually used. 

Until very recently there were, in 
fact, earnest discussions among the 
allies about whether it was worth 
holding the meeting at all. As rea- 
sons for postponement there was the 
fact of the vacuum in the government 
of the United States, and there was 
the expectation that NATO’s own 
“annual review” of member countries’ 
performance and intentions could not 
be completed in time. On the other 
side of the argument were two other 
propositions which finally prevailed. 
First, that the NATO partners have 
plenty to talk about even when they 
cannot get decisions from the U nited 
States: and second, that—as Pearson 
has always NATO 
Council has to become a body that 
can meet as regularly as a national 
Cabinet and with as little expectation 
of getting dramatic announcements 
after each meeting. 


insisted — the 


_ last is the key to next week’s 
meeting. It is a regular, routine 
meeting. It will not produce any- 
thing dramatic. It may not make the 
headlines—perhaps better if it doesn’t. 
It certainly cannot begin to produce 
the sort of targets for NATO forces 
which jast year’s Lisbon meeting pro- 
duced. It probably will not even be 
able to conduct an examination of the 
defence programs proposed by mem- 
bers for next year. 


What then can it do? It will mn 


do the things¢which the public ha, 


come to expect—setting of targeis 
and examination of defence budget 

but it will do two other things, whic 

could be just as important and whic! 

both in their way, measure the amaz 
ing progress NATO has made in th 
short time since June 1950. 

First, on the military side. The 
time has passed when the soldiers 
(inspired chiefly from the Pentagor 
in Washington) could set out thei 
ideal requirements and expect th 
governments to produce them. — Since 
the early days—and particularly sinc. 
the Ottawa Council meeting in Sep 
tember 1951, when the Pentagor 


“made its final attempt to frighten ‘the 


governments into accepting its re 
quirements—the Military Committe: 
has been pushed into the role whic! 
any national chiefs of staff expect 1 
play vis-a-vis the politicians. The 
now say what they want; the govern 
ments say what they can have. Tha! 
exercise cannot be completed until thc 
annual review can be completed: anc 
the annual review cannot be con 
pleted until it is known, at least 
roughly, what military aid the United 
States will produce. The paper plans 
of most of the European members 
of NATO are little more than pap. 
until the extent of military aid 

determined: and this will not he 
determined until it is Known wh 

Eisenhower means to ask for, anc 
until there are at least some indic: 
tions what the Congress will give hin 


7 the Military Committee has, 
the meantime, acquired a new 
important role, perhaps even bett 
fitted to its qualifications. There now 
exist—at the very least in embryo 
national contingents to the NAT( 
forces, which enable the Chiefs « 
Staff to start trying out the system « 
combined operation and control 0 
which the whole NATO system cd 
pends. This summer extensive NAT( 
manoeuvres were conducted, on lan 
in Europe, and by sea in the narro 
waters off the northwest coasts « 
Europe. Even if they were small 
scale, they were large enough to i 
volve the forces of a good mai 
member countries and to show up t! 
difficulties of their combined ope! 
tions. 

So the Military Committee will 
occupied at Paris with a quite n: 
activity. Its main business will be 
hear reports from General Matthc 
Ridgeway, Supreme Allied Comma 
der, Europe, and from Admiral Lyn 
McCormick, Supreme Allied Co: 
mander, Atlantic, on this summe 
manoeuvres. Important lessons deri 
from these exercises. They will | 
be of the sweeping character suggest 
by some American press reports: the 
will, for example, be no grand stat 

CONTINUED ON PAGI 
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Eisenhower Picks 
A Strong Team 


HE U.S. CONSTITUTION makes no pro- 

vision for a cabinet. The members of the 

cabinet, the President’s personal choice, are 
rarely picked from Congress and have no respon- 
sibility to the elected representatives of the people. 
Neither have they any tradition of collective cab- 
inet responsibility for governmental policy, as is 
the custom in Canada and Britain. And each 
cabinet member, or all together, can be overruled 
by the single vote of the President, who is more 
boss than chairman. Nonetheless, there is great 
interest in the kind of men being selected by 
Eisenhower to make up his cabinet. For the 
General is known as a team man, and however 
former presidents may have treated their cabinet 
members, he is expected to make them his team 
and to delegate to them very considerable authority. 

The leading member of the cabinet is the Secre- 
tary of State. This is to be John Foster Dulles. 
He is no charmer, but an extremely able negotia- 
tor, and has had quite literally a whole lifetime 
of training for the post, which was held by a 
grandfather and an uncle of his. Second place in 
the cabinet is now conceded to be that of the 
Secretary of Detence. This post has been given 
to Charles E. Wilson of General Motors. From 
his background as a production man and head 
of the biggest business firm in the world, Mr. 
Wilson is expected to concentrate on economy and 
standardization in arms production, while Eisen- 
hower keeps his special eye on the reorganization 
of the military staffs and the civilian command 
of which he spoke in an election speech. 

The choice for Secretary of the Treasury is ot 
particular interest to Canadians, as George M. 
Humphrey is the chief American in the Hollinger- 
Hanna group which is developing Labrador iron, 
and is therefore a protagonist of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. He is a firm believer in a balanced budget 
and a stable currency. Harold Stassen, who is to 
hold the near-cabinet position of Administrator 
of the Mutual Security Agency, handling American 
aid to the free world, goes further than Humphrey 
and has been urging a return to the gold standard. 

The others on the team are less known. Herbert 
Brownell, the new Attorney-General—he would 
be Minister of Justice in Canada—has worked 
with Dewey for the past twenty years. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, head of a vast grab-bag agency 
that includes public power projects, is to be Gov- 
ernor Douglas McKay of Oregon. He believes in 
federal aid in developing great inter-state power 
schemes such as that proposed for the Columbia 
Valley, but in the maintenance of state authority 
in these. The most notable woman on the team 
s Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby, wartime comman- 
der of the WACS and now a Texas newspaper 
publisher, who is to take the unlikely post of head 
of the Federal Securities Commission. Altogether, 
it looks like a strong team of staunch individualists. 


National Health Petition 

[' IS the unquestionable right of the CCF party 
or the Canadian Congress of Labor or any 
other body of citizens to organize petitions to the 
Government in favor of anything under the sun 


which the petitioners believe to be desirable. We 
make no complaint about the CCF’s action in try- 
ing to organize a petition in favor of national 
health insurance. Nor, on grounds of principle, 
can we object to the CCL supporting the petition, 
though we have grave doubts about the wisdom of 
their action on prudential grounds. Admitting 
the perfect propriety of the CCF action, we believe 
that a dismal and crashing failure to secure signa- 
tures would e in the national interest. 

The danger of all these petitions and public col- 
lections of signatures is the danger, considerably 
intensified, of all public opinion polls and so-called 
surveys. The pollsters at least have no axe to 
grind. If taey are skilful and honest they will try 
to frame questions which do not lead the ques- 
tioned individuals into a given answer. Neverthe- 
less, even when they are honest their skill some- 
times fails before the task of framing questions 
which are genuinely and completely unbiassed. In 
the case of public petitions like the CCF one, 
there is no attempt to be unbiassed: the object ot 
the exercise is to get as many people as possible 
to endorse a predetermined plan. To say no to 
the proponents of such propositions is very often 
like voting in favor of sin: it is something that 
many of us would privately like to do but most otf 
us blush to do publicly. 

The arguments against trying to introduce a 
national health insurance plan to Canada at this 
time are lengthy and forceful. The first is that 
the state cannot afford the large additional ex- 
penditure involved on top of the defence program. 
The second is that, given the present state of the 


health services in different provinces, a compre- 
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hensive insurance plan does not represent the most 
constructive immediate advance. There are more 
important, though less glamorous, things to be 
done first, such as increasing the supply of tech- 
nicians and specialists, and in some places the 
available accommodation. 

The practical line of advance may well require 
more money from the federal treasury: it may 
prepure the way for more comprehensive measures 

the future. It is certainly not to trv to provide 


itional health insurance as though over- 


Policy for Gas 


| } OUS as the approach may seem, Canada 
the way to developing a genuine national 
the use of natural gas. The Board of 


Commissioners’ approval of the West- 





coast [Transmission (¢ ompany's project for a gas 
line m the Peace River area to the south of 
British Col 1a Was an almost automatic result 
of two evelopments. The first was the report DV 


Dr. G. S. Hume and Alec Ignatieff on gas reserves 


in the Peace River area. It established bevond all 


reasonable doubt that reserves are idequate to 
t ] , r nol, } yf r 1 r 

assure at least a 20-vear supplv both to Vancouver 
ha y 9 ‘ 1 > rt} 1 scfta 

and to the nervous people of the Northwestern 


United States. Indeed, the Hume-lgnatieff report 
leaves very little doubt that Seattle (whatever the 
timorous president of its gas company may say) 


and the other cities of the northwestern states will 





t 
get a more assured and a longer lasting supply of 
gas from the Peace River than they can get from 
any possible U.S. source. It also gives very strong 


indications that the gas discovered on the British 
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Columbian side of the boundary would be ade- 
quate to provide for this market without tapping 
the Alberta supplies at all. If discoveries continue 
at anything like the present rate this could happen. 
The Westcoast Transmission Company might even 
tind it an uneconomic extravagance to build col- 
lecting lines through the Alberta) Peace River 
country, in spite of the permit to export which 
they have so hardly won. 

The second reason why the Board of Transport 
Commissioners had to grant this permit quickly 
was that its tardiness was being made the excuse 
for an attempt by rival American interests to pre- 
vent consideration for Westcoast’s application by 
the Federal Power Commission of the U.S. F.P.C. 
permission to carry Canadian gas into the U.S. is 
the only remaining hurdle in the path of the Peace 
River pipeline: and we hope that it will speedily 
be cleared 


Once this sensible west-coast outlet for the more 


wortherly gas supplies is assured the question of 
finding » market tor the gas resources of southern 
Alberta will become urgent. The only possible 


markets of adequate size lett are in the mid-Con- 
tinent United States and in eastern Canada. Sub- 
ect to more detailed examination of cost estimates 
at the appropriate time, the project of Trans- 
Canada Pipelines for a line from southern Alberta 
to Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal looks more and 


more practical and more and more desirable. 


Purely Coincidental 


. NEW three-cent stamp bearing the image 
of an elderly gentleman with white hair and 
sideburns is another example of how little Cana- 
dian history is taught in Canadian schools. The 
word \bbott™ on the stamp suggests a relative 
the Minister of Finance. Comparatively few 
Canadians have identified the first of the four 
Conservative Prime Ministers who followed Sir 
John A. Macdonald tn the closing days of the 
treat Conservative era 
Sir 3. 3. x Abbott is also remembered for a 
ithtul indiscretion. He was one of the 1.000 
Montreal businessmen who in the bleak days fol- 
OW r Peel's repeal of the Corn Laws signed the 
imous manifesto urging annexation to the United 
States. He lived to learn how well Canada could 
drosper without colonial preference 


ae a ie 


Abbott was a pleasant lawver who 


feclared he was chosen Prime Minister because he 

s not particularly obnoxious to anybody”. He 
was In Office a vear. one of only two Canadians 
who led the Government trom the Senate 


Industry at the Ready 


hat her leading 


” FORTUNATE tor Car 


justrialists didn’t scramt 





get back to 
iormalecy ifter the end of the Second World 


War. For the production side of the present defence 





program has benefitted immeasurably from the 
counsel of those far seeing industrialists who or 
g zed tne Canadian Industrial Preparedness 
Assoc ( Defore e rw Cold W got p op 
eT started 

When (¢ da’s rearmament program got unde 
¥ t Association w made fhic avisor to 
the Dep: rtment of Defence Production. It has 
performed its task conscientiously ib] The 
memp hip of CIPA rep esents a good cross 
s t the brains and ability upon which Can 
da must depend for defence production The 
members come to close grips with the practica 


Slit 
yroblems involved in a guns-and-butter, half-war, 


halt-peace economy, and when CIPA advises ) 





these problems it does so straight from the shoul- 
der. CIPA is not a pressure group, nor is it an 
organization to obtain orders for its members: 
it’s concerned solely with the practical problems 
of defence production not only on a national but 
also on a continental scale. 

The new President of the CIPA, T. R. McLagan, 
takes on an important job in an important organ- 
ization at a crucial stage in Canada’s defence 
production program: the causes of military and 
industrial preparedness have been weakened by 
economic difficulties among the North Atlantic 
Treaty Nations and by a false sense of security 
based on wishful thinking; at the same time, prob- 
lems in defence production, such as arms standard- 


MR. T. RODGIE McLAGAN 


ization, with which the Association has concerned 
itself during the past year or so, are coming 
to a head. 

This year particularly, Canada will have reason 
to be gratetul for the public spirit of her mdus- 
trialists who, through such organizations as the 
CIPA, provide a close link between the planners 
and the doers—men who give a lot and ask noth- 


ing in return excep 


pt the security and well-being 


Of their country. 


Censoring Television 


| [ IS no doubt natural for censors to rally to the 

defence of censorship, so we are not surprised 
to find the Second Annual Convention of Censors 
of Motion Pictures Representing the Provinces 
adopting a resolution which reads: “That to main- 
tain a level of television programming which gives 
full consideration to provincial censorship laws, 
there should be established and enforced general 
principles similar to those applied to motion pic- 
tures and their promotion.” The vote was unan- 
imous. Mr. Duplessis is not alone in his demand 
that television shall be subjected to “provincial 


censorship laws” 


We presume that when the various legislatures 
which control the activities of the Censors of 
Motion Pictures Representing the Provinces (the 
word “representing” qualifies “censors” and not 
“pictures” as one might suppose) come to hold 
sessions somebody will inquire whether the views 
of the censors of his province represent the views 
of the Government of that province. In Quebec 
we know that they do. In British Columbia not 
even the censors are on record, as the chairman 
of the BC board did not attend the meeting, but 
in the present uncertainty about who governs 
British Columbia that may have saved some pos- 
sible confusion. 

Meanwhile, the various governments and min- 
isters concerned can at least assure themselves 
that their existing censors are quite ready to take 
on another difficult job in addition to their already 
heavy duties. For who better than they can 
“establish and enforce” in_ television general 
principles similar to those which they are already 
establishing and enforcing in the cinema? And 
in all probability they have a perfect constitutional 
right to do so. What the CBC—itself an emana- 
tion of the Crown and also a board of censors in 
its own right—thinks of it is quite another matter. 


Tariffs and Combines 


E HOPE the Government will take seriously 

the last paragraph of Mr. Tom Macdonald's 
report on the alleged combine in the manufacture 
and sale of fine papers in Canada. Mr. Mac- 
donald finds, in effect, that the high tariff on 
imports of U.S. paper (excluding certain kinds 
used for periodicals) produced at least a favorable 
climate for the operation of a combine in Canada 
He says: “The widening of the opportunities for 
consumers and traders to turn to alternative sources 
of supply would establish a public safeguard and 
weaken tendencies towards restrictive trade prac 
tices.” 

The implication of this goes far beyond the par 
ticular industry under discussion, and it deserves 
serious consideration. Removal of tariff protec 
tion, or even the threat of it, would be a penalty 
far more serious for most monopolistic industries 
than a prosecution under the Combines Act. It 
might very well prove much more effective, and 
there could easily be cases in which it ought to 
be applied. 

It would nevertheless be superficial to leave it 
there. A more serious influence in promoting 
Canadian trade combines may lie in the United 
States rather than the Canadian tariff, and this 
was probably the case with the fine paper industry 
Canadian manufacturers have always been exclud 
ed from the U.S. market by the U.S. tariff. Thes 
have been driven to make a wide range of paper: 
in small quantities for the Canadian market anc 
for limited export to Commonwealth countries 
They were, and still are, precluded from the large 
scale production which would give them a mor 
economical process if they could sell competitive! 
in the United States. This is no justification f 
the elimination of competition between themselve 

If such competition cannot be restored by oth 
means, the introduction of a little outside con 
petition may be desirable. But the more constru 
tive way would be to get the U.S. tariff reduce 
It is lamentable that private industries being accu 
ed of restrictive trade practices should so often 
able to point to governments (and most often. \ 
fear, to the United States Government) as s-ttt! 
the bad example. The proper answer to th 
situation is to reduce or abolish t tariff bot 


Ways. ' 
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“BEING FREE"? 





Some Advice to Geographers 


by B. K. Sandwell 


HE American Geographical So- 

ciety, which I have no doubt is 

a most worthy organization, has 
been canvassing me to subscribe to a 
sort of monthly bulletin which it gets 
out under the name of Focus. I was 
all ready to do so, partly because of 
a beautiful new premium map of the 
world that I was to receive in my Ca- 
pacity as a new subscriber, when | 
decided to read the sample copy 
which accompanied the canvass let- 
ter, and which was devoted to Great 
Britain. 

American geographers seem to 
have an odd idea of the nature of 
the Commonwea!th and even of the 
fundamental nature of the British con- 
stitution. 

“Today,” says the American Geo- 
graphical Society, “many of her Af- 
rican colonies are becoming restive 
and talk darkly of throwing off the 
‘imperial yoke.’ And even within the 
narrow confines of the 
motherland there are 
those who would fight 
tor a free Wales and a Q 
free Scotland, just as QA 
the Irish have, for cen- 
turies, fought for a free 
Ireland and are still 
fighting for a_ free 
Northern Ireland.” 

How do American 
geographers get that 
way? South Africa, no 
doubt, is quite likely 
to leave the Common- 
wealth at some not remote date, and 
if there were any procedure for 
throwing nations out of the Com- 
monwealth, she would be just about 
equally likely to be thrown out; but 
South Africa certainly does not talk 
about throwing off any yoke. There 
isn’t any yoke to throw off. You can’t 
be yoked into anything that you can 
walk out of without anybody so 
much as asking what you are doing. 
The United States might just as well 
talk about throwing off the yoke of 
the United Nations. 





AS FOR Ireland I take no great ex- 
ception to Focus's language; the 
Irish of what is now the Republic of 
Ireland did for quite a long time fight 
t guerrilla warfare for a “tree” Ire- 
and, in precisely the same way as the 
States of Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
ama, etc., did for quite a long time 
ght an open warfare for a “free” 
South, 

\ majority of the American people 
telt themselves justified at that time 
and quite probably were justified) 
n coercing these States into remain- 
ng in the Union, for exactly the 
ame strategic and tactical reasons as 
mpelled a majority of the British 
eople to persist for many years in 
oercing the Irish into remaining in 
he United Kingdom. Had the Brit- 
sh aided the efforts of the South as 
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the Americans aided the efforts of 
the Irish, the results in the two cases 
might have been more similar, but 
the basic principle would have been 
unaltered, that a nation is entitled 
to endeavor to maintain its sovereign- 
ty over a rebellious element by force, 
and is justified if it succeeds and un- 
justified if it fails. 

But the idea of the Irish being now 
engaged in fighting for a “free” 
Northern Ireland is a little too thick. 
A great majority of the population 
of Northern Ireland is not only per- 
fectly satisfied with its present “yoke” 
but regards it as an_ indispensable 
means of saving it from being put 
under a much more objectionable 
“yoke” imposed by Dublin. 

There, in Belfast and Londonderry, 
would be a yoke indeed if the ambi- 
tions of the orators of the Dail could 
be realized. “Free Northern Ireland” 


indeed! 


And why do Ameri- 
cans talk about a “free 
Wales” and a “free 
Scotland”, when thev 
never talk about <¢ free 
Maine or a free Cali- 
fornia? The situations 
are precisely parallel. 
There is no demand 
whatever in Scotland 
ss for a totally independ- 
ent national status for 
Scotland, nor in Wales 
for a similar status 
for Wales. Ali that 
anybody in those countries asks is a 
measure of local government some- 
what similar to the statehood of 
Maine and California, and if the de- 
mand for that local government be- 
comes strong enough it will be grant- 


ed. 


+ Scottish Nationalists don’t 
want to leave the United Kingdom; 
the Welsh Nationalists dor’t want a 
King of Wales with Welsh ambassa- 
dors all over the place. 

The science of geography, it seems 
to me, should include something 
more than the study of the soil, the 
climate and the routes of transpor- 
tation. A really scientific geographer 
should know something of the con- 
stitutional setup and the political at- 
titudes and relationships of the peo- 
ple who live on the soil and in the 
climate. The American Geograph- 
ical Society seems very deficient in 
this matter, and distressingly sancti- 
monious about it. Scientists should 
never be sanctimonious, especially 
when their facts are wrong. 

I am not subscribing to Focus, and 
| am not applying for the Fellowship 
of the American Geographical So- 
cietv—which incidentally has nothing 
to do with the National Geographic 
Society which publishes such beauti- 
ful pictures of pearl divers and Bal- 
inese dancers. 
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Public Utility 
First Mortgage Bonds 
Yielding 4.80% 
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The new 424° First Mortgage Bonds of British 
Columbia Electric Company Limited are avail- 
able to yield 4.80°7 on money invested. 










The bonds, a legal investment for Canadian 
insurance companies, are secured by a major 
public utility system serving one of Canada’s 
most rapidly growing areas. The system has 
become one of the largest Canadian producers 
of electrical energy. 













We offer as principals 







British Columbia Electric Company 
Limited 
43/,,% First Mortgage Bonds 
Due December Ist, 1977 























Denominations: S100, $500 and $1,000 










Price: 99.25 and interest, to yield 4.80% 







Facilities and volume of business of the Company 
and its subsidiaries have expanded rapidly in 
recent years. Earnings available for bond 
interest after depreciation have risen to over 
$12,000,000 in the twelve months to July 31st, 
1952, or over 2.49 times annual interest charges 
on the Company's outstanding First Mcrtgage 
Bonds including this new series. 













Prospectus forwarded promptly 
upon request 
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Indians Conversing in the Snow By Cornelius Krieghoff 
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THE ‘ISM IS STRONGER THAN THE MAN 
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Bevanism l|s Splitting Britain 


NEURIN BEVAN has been compelled by the 
Labor Party majority to disband his “party 
+ within the party.” His position appears 
emporarily weakened; but if he were to die to- 
norrow morning he would already be assured at 
east a footnote in the story of our turbulent, 
changing era. For he has succeeded in founding 
jot a political party or schismatic group of his 
»wn, but a new habit of mind in the British Labor 
Movement, which has begun to affect even those 
villars of orthodoxy who dislike and distrust every- 
hing he stands for. c 

Let there be no mistake about it: Bevanism to- 
lay is far more potent and disconcerting a force 
han Bevan, the mutinous Welsh ex-Cabinet Min- 
ster who fathered it. And if this latest “ism” is 
ull a shaky, incoherent bundle of ideas, it should 
ot be forgotten that a mere twelve months ago 
t did not exist. 

Like other brands of deviationist political 
hought, it sprouted into a dimly recognizable 
shape during the clashes of policy and personality 
hat followed Bevan’s abrupt resignation from the 
ite Labor Government in April, 1951. But it 
vas not until the split in Socialist thinking and 

inning was too blatantly transparent to be 
espectably concealed—after the General Election 

vear ago—that Bevanism could really be iden- 


titied as a new and perilous philosophy, as alien 


» Britain as is Titoism. 

The irony is that relatively few British Socialists 
sho support Clement Attlee either suspect or are 
repared to admit this essential fact. Even in the 
iguished days of uncertainty immediately after 
he recent annual Conference of the Labor Party 

Morecambe, when it seemed at one moment 
vat an undeclared war-to-the-death had broken 
ut between the Trade Union leadership and the 
ebels”, there was no inclination to regard Bevan- 
mas a heresy. 


bao worst charge levelled at the former Minister 


; 





and his growing band of supporters was that 
ey had created “a party within a party”, and that 
leir accepted stratagem of sowing doubts about 
le virility and consistency of the official party 
idership was weakening the whole movement. 
is true that Sir William Lawther, the outspoken 
iners’ champion, went so far in a speech deliver- 
{in the United States soon after the Morecambe 
iowdown as to assert that Mr. Bevan had one eye 
xed on Moscow and the other on 10 Downing 
reet. Yet the majority of Socialists deplored 
it assertion as a rhetorical overstatement uttered 
the heat of the moment; and it is highly ques- 
able if the most resolute opponents of the 
arty within the party” drew the inference that 

birth of Bevanism as a somewhat deformed 
ild of Marxist philosophy had made the organ- 
ition of a breakaway party not only desirable 
{ necessary. 

If there is no unanimity in Britain about the 
ecise nature of Bevanism, however, there 1s 
solute unanimity about Bevan’s brilliant tactical 
ccess in promoting his own program, to the vast 
scomfiture of the orthodox party hierarchy. 
‘\recambe was much more than a striking moral 
tory for the Bevanites, all of whose six can- 
lates won the seats they contested on Labor's 


NDREW BOYLE, a BBC correspondent, accu- 
ely predicted the development of Bevanism in 
earlier article. 


by Andrew Boyle 


National Executive Committee, the party’s policy- 
making body. It was also an unmistakable warn- 
ing to non-Socialists capable of probing beneath 
the surface of events that the Bevanite heresy was 
swinging the entire Labor Movement to the 
extreme Left. 

Attlee has attempted in the meanwhile to re- 
assert his shrinking authority. At a meeting of 
the Parliamentary Labor Party, he pronounced as 
intolerable the regular Bevanite meetings within 
the precincts of the House of Commons, and 
ordered the disbanding of the Bevanites. It would 
have been folly for Bevan to defy the ban, backed 
as it was by a majority of Labor MP’s; but, of 
course, he had no intention of wrecking his excel- 
lent prospects on a small and relatively unimpor- 
tant matter of procedure. He and his colleagues 
have accepted the order, under protest, adding the 





—Miller 
FIERY PAIR: Aneurin Bevan with his wife Jenny 
Lee, fellow Labor member, fellow Tribune editor. 


rider that “each one of us will take every legitimate 
step to persuade the Parliamentary Labor Party 
to reverse the decision and to restore as soon as 
possible to Labor MP’s their full rights of associa- 
tion. 

All this was spectacular shadow-boxing, and 
Attlee’s straight-right has fanned the air without 
unduly disturbing the equanimity of his ambitious 
opponent. For while the six Bevanites are already 
helping to draft a “United Program” for the next 
General Election, alongside their suspicious col- 
leagues on the National Executive, the splinter- 
party’s efficient propaganda machine has been left 
free to continue its job of “educating local Social- 
ist. parties.” 

In other words, Bevanism is being preached to 
more and more party members in the constitu- 
encies: discontent with the cautious ideas of the 
Attleeites will almost certainly spread; and the 





Aneurin'’s full- 
blooded doctrines of Socialist reform will in time 
enable him to gain control of the party from within 

Indeed I predicted exactly this development in 


proselytizing of the inimitable 


these pages just before the 1951 election. “It should 
not be imagined,” I said then, “that five years 
on the Opposition benches will mean political 
As politicians go, 
he is young and clever enough to bide his time in 
comparative patience. 
during the recent war when his vitriolic attacks on 
Mr. Churchill were a constant feature of debates, 
he is a skirmisher who thrives on the fruits of 


oblivion for Aneurin Bevan. 


Moreover as was proved 


opposition . . . the number of Socialists he can 
convert by his untiring verbal assaults is sure to 
grow with a Conservative Government in powe! 


again’. 


Loe back over the past 12 months one must 
admit that events and personalities have played 
into Aneurin Bevan’s dexterous hands. Very few 
politicians in democratic countries can claim to 
have evolved an “ism” of their own inside one 
vear; and Bevanism, beginning as a strident appeal 
for “fresh thinking” to dissatisfied Socialists, has 
taken root as a curiously uneven system of thought 
in its own right. The publication in April, 1952. 
of Bevan’s ‘political testament “In Place of Fear” 
was the first serious evidence of the basic Marxist 
assumptions on which his entire outlook depended. 
Now the Labor Movement in this country has 
always owed far more to Methodism than to 
Marxism; many of the pioneers were men imbued 
with narrow but genuine Christian passion about 
social injustice. So far as secularist influences 
were concerned, it was the Fabian Society which 
provided the practical methods and program for the 
spread of Socialism. 

There was a prim, maiden-auntish dislike ot 
Marxist ideas, not only because they were revolu- 
tionary but because they were foreign—and as 
such unpalatable and inapplicable here. Aneurin 
Bevan’s book suggested that the time had come to 
change all that. The doctrinaire Socialist crusader, 
ready to stamp hard and ruthlessly on those who 
chanced to disagree with his aims and policies, un- 
mistakably emerged trom its pages 


“ opponents of Marxism are usually so deep- 
ly prejudiced that they are shut off trom 
reality by a wall of their own making”, he declared 
“Their unscholarly bias renders them as unfit 
guides to political conduct as the Marxist dog- 
matists. Sympathetic understanding ot what 
Marxists are trying to say to the world is a pre- 
requisite to learning Where the Marxist prac- 
titioners are liable to go wrong In so far as I 
can be said to have had a political training at all. 
it has been in Marxism.” 

After that early admission, the other principles 
and political values he holds reveal themselves at 
random: his implied acceptance ot the “class 


f 


struggle”, his disregarding ot his clear 





belief in the primacy of the State above the in- 
dividual, and his advocacy of State control as the 
panacea for economic ills—the only grave ills he 
seems to recognize. Parliament, in Aneurin 
Bevan's eves, is the supreme weapon by which his 

type of Socialism can be made to triumph 
“Parliament does not ‘keep the ring.’ Parlia- 
ment is one of the contestants in the ring. It Is 
1ot above the battle. It is a weapon, and th 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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by John Caulfield Smith 


—Shore & Moftat, Architects 
CENTRE GREY HIGH SCHOOL, MARKDALE, ONT., BLENDS WITH TREES THAT ENHANCE ITS DESIGN 
the v; 
ishic 
ever, 
ruilde 
I day school architecture. Instead, new principles of design and planning super! 





YONE is the dour rug-brick building that tought with the landscape in present 


have caused the spread of the typical school horizontally rather than vertically social 
chure 
In | 


ls St 


thus allowing better lighting, better ventilation and a corresponding eliminatio: 
of the danger of trapping by fire. Inside the classrooms, the traditional odo 
of creosote and the initial-scarred, ink-stained desks are gone too. The use o! ation. 
natural Canadian products and sound principles in design have become recog econ 


nized as essential, not only to the student’s ability to work better and learn kas & 
better but to his appreciation of the importance of good taste in everyday life we th 
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CENTRE GREY HIGH SCHOOL'S Agricultural science room shows the moderniza 
tion trend within as well as outside. Access to outdoor demonstration plots is 


provided by built-in exterior door from room. Note abundance of light 
—Shore & Moffat, Architect 
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J. G. WORKMAN PUBLIC SCHOOL, Toronto, is both individual in design and ee , 
typical of many of the City’s new schools. Clean lines, plenty of access to : i ; ” é ; WHE 
light and the elimination of fire hazard recommend style. Below, new B.C. = , <a : 
school uses natural products, blends gracefully with natural surroundings. ut lou 
—Birley, Wade & Stockd Architects ind les 
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Religious Revival in Canadian Suburbia 


Young people on the edges of the big cities are digging down 


UR PIONEERING forefathers sang about 

the little brown church in the wildwood, but 

our children may sing about the little base- 
ment church in the suburbs. For out where the 
ranch-houses grow, curving row on mortgage row, 
young Canada is building its new churches by the 
score. 

Religiously speaking, the frontiers of 1952 are 
yut where farmers’ fields are being turned into 
communities of bungalows, with breezeways and 
picture-windows. And there, when the church 
zets started in the right way, even among the two- 
car-garage set, it finds it has a revival on its hands. 

It’s not like the old-fashioned kind, of course. 
The suburban church, even the basement one, has 
ts doors swinging and lights burning all week long. 
It's as different from the little brown church in 
the vale as the modern living-room from the old- 
ishioned parlor. It’s vigorous and vital, how- 
ever, and the religious faith of those young home- 
vuilders is so strong that with all its apparent 
superficiality in emphasizing the recreational and 
social, it may well set the direction for Canadian 
churches for decades to come. 

In the last six years, almost every city in Canada 
las seen its suburbs mushroom. Canada’s popu- 
iuon, which 30 years ago was over half rural, has 
yecome 56 per cent urban, and most of the increase 
1as gone to the city’s edges. That means millions 
or the suburbs. 

Iwo years ago the General Council of the 
United Church agreed to get behind a drive for 
tunds to help build 150 necessary new churches. 
last month the figure was increased to 200. Dr. 
Harold Young says the church needs 1,000 new 
tull-time workers, including 200 ordained min- 
sters for suburban churches yet to be built, plus 
women workers and deaconesses to help them. 
[he other denominations have relatively large 
esponsibilities. Right now the Anglicans are 
ising half a million dollars to help start new 
hurches in the environs of Toronto. 

In addition, scores of local campaigns are 
inderway. In several cities professional fund- 
users have organized offices, and are working 
losely with churches. 


figs ENTHUSIASM and the response of these young 
people amazes old-timers who like to wonder 
ut loud if the present generation is less religious 
nd less moral than the last one. Most of these sub- 
rbanites are parents, and many are rearing large 
imilies. One reason they left apartments and 
ought houses in the suburbs is that they believe 
ts better for their children. 

In their home community they took the church 
or granted; it was a fine place to send the young- 
ters on Sunday afternoon. In the new community 
here is no church, and when they examine the 
ituation they realize that they believe in the 
hurch and they've got to have one for them- 
elves and their children. So they go to work. 
\nd when they get to work with other young 
eople like themselves on such a worthwhile task, 
hey like it. Before they know it, they are raising 
unds, teaching Sunday School, making calls, 
ssuming offices. Back in a long-established com- 
nunity they might have been asked to usher or 
ike up the collection but only after years of 
ttending church. 

I attended a meeting the other day with some 
oung men, representing a group of people in 


to build churches despite the heavy financial responsibility 


by A. C. Forrest 


Alderwood, Ontario, who appeared before the 
Presbytery to ask permission to have their group 
constituted a pastoral charge of the United Church. 
Two years before, Alderwood was largely open 
fields. One year ago, with the help of a retired 
minister they organized a church service and Sun- 
day school in the new school-building. They 
called on hundreds of homes, and found that more 
than 400 new residents claimed adherence to the 
United Church. Their Sunday School has now 
an enrollment of over 400; there are 40 teachers, 
and a nursery roll of 300 under three years of age. 
There are 247 persons ready to sign the charter 
roll of membership. Church attendance is excel- 
lent; 20 women make regular calls; the men are 
organized into an active committee; they have 
purchased a site, and started a building. 

Those young couples were reared during the 
depression and matured during a war. Many of 
them have lived in an upstairs flat or apartment, 
and have moved about for years. Now settled, 
they have bought their own homes, and have put 
down roots in their own community. That’s the 
time in life they think very straight about things 
like religion and the church. 


bine FIND THEM indifferent to some things their 
parents considered valuable. Many are impa- 
tient with denominationalism as such. For one 
thing it’s a luxury they can’t afford. They can’t see 
their way clear to build one church, let alone 
several in a Community. 

I sat in a minister’s living-room for an hour or 
so one Sunday evening recently with a group of 
young couples from the married couples’ club of 
his suburban church. We were discussing religion, 
and I was a little surprised by their obvious lack 
of knowledge about their own denomination and 
its work. But I couldn't help being impressed by 
the tremendous enthusiasm they had for the new 
church they were building. There were jokes 
about the size of the mortgages on their own 
homes, and tiey were rather proud that the mort- 
gage on their new church would be a symbol of 
their faith in the future. 

When I commented on this strange paradox 
after they had gone, the minister told me about 
them. One 1ad been a Roman Catholic, her hus- 
band a Baptist. One was a Presbyterian in the 
U.S. and his wife had been a Unitarian; two had 
been baptizzd Anglicans, one had been reared in 
the United Church, but he had married a girl 
whose father was a Salvation Army officer; the 
minister's wife had been a Baptist, his father a 
Presbyterian, and his mother a Methodist; he had 





professed conversion in an evangelistic meeting 
in one of the sects, was later confirmed a Lutheran, 
and eventually ordained into the United Church. 

He had served as a Chaplain, and he felt that 
one reason for the lack of denominational 
loyalty was a result of wartime conditions when 
so many of the men had served in uniform and 
had come to the conclusion that the denomination 
of a Chaplain didn’t matter nearly as much as 
whether he was a “good type” or not. 

This of course isn’t a new thing. It was respon- 
sible for the local church unions which swept the 
prairies in the early part of the century, and for 
the community church movement so strong in 
the U.S. p 


a SUBURBAN characteristic, is the desire 
L to make the church into the community 
centre. These little basement churches, so far from 
completion, aren’t bad churches. It’s not just a 
sedate meeting-place for regular worship. One of 
the main tasks is to organize crews of workmen to 
carry chairs about to convert them from a place 
of worship to Sunday School class-room or a mid- 
week meeting place. Even the inadequate little 
buildings will be used for cubs, scouts, girls groups, 
young people’s parties, Red Cross sewing groups 
and blood donors clinics, as well as for Sunday 
worship. 

A writer in the Christian Century two years ago 
commented on a study made of U.S. churches. 
One obvious fact stood out: American people 
wanted their churches to be centres of community 
life. It is true of the Canadian suburban church. 

On the top level the denominations are moving 
in the direction of cooperation. [his is most 
marked in relations between the United Church 
and the Anglican Church. Instead of setting up 
on opposite sides of the street in opposition to 
each other, they plan their new projects on a 
“You go there and I will go here” basis. The 
denominational headquarters try to help the 
suburbs with small grants, loans, and plans. But 
the help is meagre. 

The suburbs need help. On the whole they will 
have to do it alone, but some of them just can’t 
make it, and some of their little basement struc- 
tures are bound to become monuments to broken 
hopes. Even if the United Church raises its $242 
million objective, for example, this will only be a 
pittance of $12,000 or so to each of the needed 
churches. Hardly enough to buy the property: in 
many communities! 

Still, such grants or loans are often enough to 
spell success or failure for a struggling cause. And 
it makes it possible for a Presbytery, or Synod or 
Home Mission Office to be in there with some 
advice. Enthusiastic committees often go wrong 
by choosing a poor site, or starting a building pro- 
ject without architectural advice 

Some Canadian architect is going to make a 
name for himself yet, by developing some plan by 
which a congregation with limited means can build 
a beautiful yet useful structure unit by unit, which 
is attractive, practical, and economical. Building 
basements as the first unit is unwise. A church 


-must look attractive, and a basement doesn’t. The 


old method of the twenties, of putting up a Sunday 
School hall first, with plans for a church later, 
proved a failure. The Church should come first. 
It's sound psychology to remember that a little 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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THE CULT OF INCREDIBILITY 





Demagogues and the Art of Smearing 


FANHOMAS JEFFERSON, in a famous letter to 
Edward Carrington, wrote his much quoted 























e “Were it left to me to decide whether 
we should have government without newsy s 
Or newspapers without a government, I should 
pr the latter.” Yet few 
yrators 1 self-stvled cham- 
ym Wi reca tn t Je ~ > 
seven e ‘ 4 
which he saic l 
paper since I le 
sed me: ar I feel mvse 
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ever hac vish to see one yelieve th ] 
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It was regrettable so t yellever ie 
ere pote yf the press in the L ed States 














uld tind much in the press 

him to regain new high 

hopes for it. On the other hand. he would find 

some of the corrosive evils of his own time tied 

> in ew package, speeded and magnified by 

e miracle of mode communications, but 

evertheless e » the blic and the press alike 

Jetferson would be pleased by what we call 

objective” reporting, at least he would be the 
st few s of his visit 


But the thing that would disturb Jefferson, | 





Nelieve. is what I term the cult of incredibility 
which h the American press, exploit- 

g its h objective reporting, and just 
as deadly in its effect of character-assassination as 
the est mud-slinging son’s time 
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DAVID MANNING WHITE is research professor 


by David Manning White 


Wav that suggests that the target of his re- 
rks has committed the most perfidious of acts. 
that the newspapers which will cover 


his speeches, press-conferences or obiter dicta (and 





ANOWS 


he alwavs calculates when his remarks will get 
coverage), can write their stories in 
wavs. He is aware that credibility 
ity can be one and the same thing if 
Jazzle enough smear-words, rumors, 
print often enough and in large 






Pi. 1952, the Associated Press 
from Washington on its national 
lustrates the cult of incredibility 
operating at full power. The lead of the story 
t >on H. Kevserling states that a story 
by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin is 
“utter nonsense” and “entirely false.” After iden- 
Leon Kevserling as chairman of President 
inci! of Economic Advisers, the story 


I quote in full, so well does 














“objective” reporter of the 
Press has presented conjectures, half- 
nuendos in the same “objective” way 





rt the price of wheat on the 





“At Wheeling, W. Va., Senator McCarthy 
told a Republican Women’s Club that 
secret and previously undisclosed con- 
gressional testimony by an unidentified 
Witness showed Mr. Kevyserling had once 
talked with a Communist Party organizer 
Senator McCarthy quoted the witness as 
saying they discussed Communist philo- 
sophy but Mr. Kevyserling was not asked 
to join because he did not agree with all 
its principles.” 

part of this para 


x equal fact, y equal irrelevancies a 





st 
t 


1 
ic 





allegations 

The facts Senator McCarthy told 
thar Mr Kevserling had talked 

With irrelevancies added 


d a Republican Women’s Club 


yncuhstar 
unsuodstal 





McCarthy 
Wheeling, 





W. Va.) that Mr. Kevserling had talked 
Had the above statement b Written as follows 





t would have been as factual as the AP version 
At Alibozo, N. Da., Senator McCarthy told a 
Republican Kennel Club that f 


vociferous and un- 





‘ ecciesiastica V an egotistical on- 
ker showed Mr ng had once talked 
with an imaginary pink elephant which had Com- 





make Keyser! 
makes no diffe 


protests with 





does this, the 











ing will have to recapitulate what McCarthy said 
originally Pert o didn’t hear 
the speech or read about it in the paper the firs 
dav will now read it And if the target of Mce- 
Carthy’s blast has the temerity to protest his in- 
nocence d proceeds p sibly to do so, McCarthy 


. 

has his ace-in-hole rejoinder, which goes along 
these lines: “Oh ves, my enemies scoffed at me 
when I pointed out that Alger Hiss was a Com- 
munist, too.” (The fact that McCarthy had noth- 
ing to do with the conviction of Alger Hiss 1s 
conveniently forgotten.) Ergo, anybody who doubts 
what McCarthy savs about Keyserling or Phillip 
Jessup or Dean Acheson or General Marshall 
should remember that Alger Hiss protested his 
Innocence too. 

There is no appeal to logic in stopping the pat 
tern of incredibility, for it is patently and ¢Cal- 
culatedly an enemy of logic. Jefferson knew at 
first hand that there was no easy solution to this 
problem. Goaded bevond even his patient endur- 
ance when the Federalist press circulated the libel 
that he (Jefferson) had paid James Callender for 
calling Washington a traitor, a robber and a per- 
jurer, Jefferson brought one of the small-fry Fed 
eralist editors to trial and saw him convicted. Yet 
even this conviction of Harry Croswell brought 
no practical relief of any consequence to Mr. Jet- 
ferson, and what it cost him in peace of mind 
history does not record. But it is an ironic foot- 
note to the story of freedom of the press in Amer 
ica that its great champion should have been con- 
vinced that a trial for seditious libel would correct 


a campaign of vilification. 


fully divorced from the editorial page, the 
demagogue knows that he is safe in pursuing his 


aa 


oo with the news function of the press care 


techniques. He knows that if the American press 
were to hold a general meeting and decide that thes 
would not give space to any more of his speeches 





they would be establishing a dangerous precedent 
He knows inherently that the American press wil 
not initiate any action to punish his flagrant mis 





uses of “objective” reporting, because the precedent 
is a dangerous one. And yet as Mr. Justice 
Holmes pointed out in his famous decision 1 
Schenck vs. United States “The question in every 
case is Whether the words used are used in such 
circumstances and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that will bring about 
the substantive evils that Congress has a right t 
prevent.” To which we might amend, or that ar 
aroused American public opinion has a right t 
prevent 

The facts are clear that the American press tn it 
attempt to report “objectively” Senator McCarthy 
or any other public figure who makes “news” be 
comes an unwitting or unwilling accomplice in th 
cult of incredibility. To prove what I am sayin 
I asked the Minnesota Poll of Public Opinion 
which is maintained by the Minneapolis Tribun 
as a public service, to poll the people of that stat 
on the following question: 

One of the men on this list 1s a leading Con 
munist in the United States. Which one is he 
John Foster Dulles, William Z. Foster, Phillip ¢ 
Jessup, Owen Lattimore, George Sokolsky. 

The results of the poll showed that Jessup at 
Lattimore received more votes as a leading Cor 
munist than William Z. Foster, who is actual 
chairman of the Communist party in the Unit 
States and was indicted on charges of conspirat 
to overthrow the government. A socio-econom 
breakdown of the poll showed that responden 
with college education named Jessup as often 
they did William Z. Foster, so the techniqt 

CONTINUED ON PAGE | 
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Alan Mills— 


Canada’s Balladeer 


by Helen 


ANADA may not yet be turning out hit 

singers with the record-selling powers of 

the Eckstines, Staffords or Crosbys, but 
when it comes to folk singers it can look proudly 
to Alan Mills, a dark, handsome 38-vear-old Mont- 
realer who has often been dubbed the Canadian 
Burl Ives. 

That same Mr. Ives, in fact, is one of his fans. 
While appearing in the Broadway musical, “Paint 
Your Wagon”, at Toronto’s Royal Alexandra 
Theatre, the burly U.S. troubador said that he 
considers Alan “a first rate balladeer.” 


Said Burl: “His singing is direct, honest and 
he has a very good style.” And, he added: “J 
have lots of his records.” 

Ives not only likes the Mills style of singing: he 
likes his compositions. He recorded one of Mills’ 
top-selling favorites, a happy though gruesomelv- 
titled little ditty called “I Know An Old Lady 
Who Swallowed a Fly.” 


An accumulative song, this tune not only has 
the old lady swallowing a fly, but a spider catch- 
ing the fly, a bird catching the spider, a cat catch- 
ing the bird, and finally a horse chasing a cow. 

Although Mills is absorbed in singing folk songs 
and waging a continual battle for the recognition 
of Canadian folk music he might well be described 
as a three-way personality. 

Best known for his CBC shows, “Folks Songs 
for Young Folks”, on every Sunday, and his 
Monday night program, “Songs de Chez Nous”, 
which he shares with French singer Helene Bail- 
largeon and the Arthur Morrow choir, plus Inter- 
national Service broadcasts beamed to Europe and 
South America, few radio listeners realize that 
they often hear Mills in dramatic roles. 

As Albert Miller he can be heard on most of the 
top drama shows originating in Montreal. It may 
come as a surprise to some readers, but it was 
Alan Mills . . . sorry, Albert Miller . . . who 
played the part of the lovable Uncle Louis in the 
CBC's dramatized series of Robert Fontaine's 
book, “The Happy Time.” 


SE peptiewas of the CBC's daytime serial, “Laura 
Limited”, will recognize him as the suitor, 
Robert Marshall. Typical of his “longhair” appear- 
ances was a role in the CBC Wednesday Night 
dramatization of Jan de Hartog’s play about Jewish 
refugees, “Skipper Next to God.” Those who 
know his work well say he is a master of dialects, 
speaking easily and fluently in anything from a 
French Canadian accent to a deep Russian voice. 

Completing his three-way personality, Mills 
third livelihood is, or was, newspaper work, a 
career he could easily fall back on if necessary. 

At the moment Alan is_ primarily concerned 
with an album of thirteen French Canadian folk 
songs which he recorded last summer! for the 
Folkways Record company in New York. He 
had already done considerable recording for 
Canadian RCA Victor . . . the first English-speak- 
ing Canadian folk singer to do so. . . but this was 
his first experience in recording outside the 
country. 

And it was, in his estimation, an achievement, 
a belief with which many record reviewers quickly 
agreed. 

Most gratifying were the comments by the 
French columnists, one of whom, Paul Roussel 





MacNamara 


of Le Canada, wrote: “He is the foremost inter- 
preter of our traditional songs to have been 
recorded in the U.S.” ; 

“When vou hear Alan Mills’ songs you'll recog- 
nize the English origin but you'll realize he knows 
the language and the character of the French 
Canadian. He is a Canadian who has perfectly 
assimilated the double nationality of our coun- 
try.” 

Included in the album are paddling songs, 
lumberjack songs, lovers’ laments and such tried 
and true favorites as “Vive La Canadienne”, na- 
tional theme song of French Canadians. It’s this 
collection which now sits alongside Folkwavs ex- 


tensive excursions into India. France, Cuba, Spain, 





and Peru to mention a few of the countries repre- 


sented in its folk music catalogue. 

Mills himself says: “This marks the first time 
that an American outfit has even recognized the 
existence of Canadian folk songs. To be listed 
as the first Canadian folk singer is something I'l 
be boasting about for a long time, I'm afraid.” 

He’s also happy that the recording was well 
received in Quebec, even though some race- 
minded folks were “a bit upset that Folkways had 
chosen an English-speaking Canadian to do their 
songs. 

To balance this, producers of “Reveil Rural”, 
a French network counterpart of the CBC’s “Farm 
Broadcast” which features ten minutes of folk 
songs instead of a French Craig family, liked the 
interpretations so much that they gave Mills three 
guest spots on that show . . . the first time an 
English-speaking Canadian had been used on the 
program. Mail response was so good that he 
was asked to do another three. 

“This was very gratifving.” said Mills. A 
heavily-built man, standing about five feet, ter 
inches, he speaks in a husky drawling voice tha 


3 


a 


—Jac-Guy Studio 
ONE of Mills’ hits is ‘| Know An Old Lady Who 
Swallowed A Fly’, shown here in pantomime. 
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METHODS-TIME MEASUREMENT 









Economy Without Tears 


HE GREATEST progress 
[in industry] has been 
“= made, not in reducing the 

prices of things that were known 50 
years ago, but in providing new and 
better things and great improvement 
in quality of the old things...” A 
leading Canadian businessman ex- 
pressed this opinion at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Chamber ot 
Commerce a month ago. 
The statement doesn't 
every product, but it’s pretty close to 
being a general rule. The odd thing 


apply to 


about it is that it has persisted even 
through the postwar periods of buyer 
resistance, and even when there 1s 
intense competition for the consum- 
er’s dollar he root causes of course 
are high costs and, what is particularly 
important in this respect, rigid costs. 

When buver resistance backed up 
to the manufacturer, it was once pos- 
sible for him to pass the lower prices 
into his costs by the comparatively 
simple method of reducing wages, or 
demanding lower prices for the mate- 
rials he be ught Nowada\ys it’s not so 
simple. A labor union executive 1s 
employed to negotiate higher wages 
and shorter working hours for the 
membership. On the material supply 
side, somewhere along the line the 
man trying to shave costs Is going to 
These may 


not impose as severe limits on possible 


run into price supports. 


i 
they do impose limits that can trus- 


trate a necessary readjustment of 


costs and prices 


_ MANY respects this is a healthy 
For one thing it provides 


for other means of cost 


lacking 


situation 
an incentive 
shaving that may have been 


in the days when the factors of pro- 
duction were more flexible. Growing 
buyer resistance and intense competi- 
tion—though mainly through means 
other than price (the so-called “new” 
competition in advertising, service 
and substitute products)—has_ con- 
centrated attention on means of reduc- 
ing gross costs in spite of rigidities in 
some of the important elements in it 

Efficiency experts and men with 
stop watches have prov ed effective, but 
they meet important limits. Workmen 
object to someone putting a clock on 
them; some elements in a job can’t 
be timed by a stop watch, or even 
spotted by an observer, vet it’s here 
where big savings can often be made. 

Research in time = and 


studies has reached the point now, 


motion 
however, when the stop watch is no 
longer the only measuring tool, when 
the job and the method used—not the 
workman—are studied, and when the 
from a_ proposed 
change can be determined  with- 
out doing a “dry run”. Thus, disrup- 
tion of assembly lines, and the ex- 
pense for prototype equipment are 


savings effected 





by Michael Young 


unnecessary. The system goes under An MIM man carries a “data 
the name of Methods-Time Measure- card” around with him. The data 
ment. It’s a relative newcomer, having card classifies every type of move- 
been employed in Canada for less ment that a workman makes on the 
than three years. But it’s not some- job—reaches, grasps, releases, moves, 
thing completely new in itself; it in- positions, etc. They’re classified by 
corporates many of the ideas of earli- degree of difficulty, and the time 
er time and motion studies. required for each is stated in terms of 
TABLE ‘‘A”’ 


(For First Card) 





Left Times Right 
Left Hand Hand Conv Allowec Conv Hand Right Hasd 
TMU's TMU's TMU's 
Move card partly off deck 1.7 M1B 3.7 R2A 3.7 Reach to card from last pile 


0.0 G5 0.0 Place thumb on card 


Thumb back to next card we RIE 8.9 M7A 8.9 Move card to first pile 


Place thumb on card 0.0 G5 1.7 | RIE 1.7 Remove finger under card 





Total TMU's for 4 cards: Left hand, 13.6; Times allowed, 63; Right hand, 63 
Total minutes for 52 cards: .4914 
Non-productive time of left hand: (63—13.6), 49.4 TMU's or 78.5 per cent. 


Column 1 tells what the left hand is doing; the figures in col. 2 state how long, in 
Time-Measurement Units (1°100,000 hours), it takes; col. 3 classifies the move— 
from MTM data card you see a move classed at M1B takes 1.7 TMU’s. Columns 5, 6, 
7 are the same thing applied to the right hand. The R2A in col. 5 is the classification 
of the right hand’s reach—3.7 TMU’s. As all these go on at the same time, the elapsed 
time for this element of the job is 3.7 TMU’s (column 4). Motions are repeated for 
each of the four piles with the right hand’s move (third line, col. 6) taking more time 
for the more distant piles. There is also a grasp with this element, but as it is done 
during the move M.A, it is assigned no time. 


TABLE ‘‘B"’ 


(For First Card) 





Move Deck to first pile & 6.9 M4B 6.9 R3A 5.0 Reach to card from last pile 
move card off deck MIB 

G5 0.0 Place thumb on card 
Thumb back to next card LZ RIE 3.6 M2A 3.6 Move card to first pile 
Place thumb on card 0.0 G5 1.7 / ME 1.7 Remove fingers under card 





Total TMU's for 4 cards: Left hand, 34.4; Times allowed, 51.0; Right hand, 47.9 
Total minutes for 52 cards: .397 

Non producitve time of left hand: (51—34.4), 16.6 TMU's or 33 per cent 

Non productive time of right hand: (51.—47.9), 3.1 TMU's or 6 per cent 


Columns in table “B” are the same as in “A”. This time, however, the left hand is 
doing more work and the right hand is doing less because it doesn’t have so far to 
move from deck to pile. Automatic balance and rhythm isn’t disturbed, job is done 


more quickly, As before, motions are repeated for four piles until 52 cards are dealt. 


TABLE “‘C” 


(For First Two Cards) 








! 
6.1 |Reach to card and turn hand 


Move deck to centre posi- 6.1 M4A | 6.1 |R4A 
tion and turn deck 


0.0 G5 0.0 (Place thumb on card 
Thumb back to next card 3.8 R2E 3.8 M2Bm 2.7 Move card out about 2” 
Place thumb on card 0.0 G5 0.0 


Move deck to pile, turn deck, 6.1 M4A 6.1 mM2A 2.1 


move card off deck 


Move card to opposite 
pile and grasp 
R2E 3.8 RIE 


Remove fingers under card 3.8 1.7 Remove fingers under card 





Total TMU's for 4 cards: Left hand, 39.6; Times allowed, 39.6; Right hand, 25.2. 
Total minutes for 52 cards: .3088 
Non productive time of right hand: (39.6—25.2), 14.4 TMU's or 36 per cent. 


Again the columns are as in “A” and “B”. This time there are a great many simul- 
taneous motions. The left hand is doing much more work, not only carrying the deck, 
but also delivering a card to a pile while the right hand delivers a card to the pile 
opposite. Again, motions are repeated, but this time only twice as two piles are looked 
after at once. Unlike “A” and “B”, the figures are the same in both groups of motions 
as the reach is the same in both cases. 


Time Measuremént Units—TMU’s. A 
TMU is one one-hundred-thousandth 
of an hour. 

So a good MTM man can tell how 
long a job should take just by having 
the various movements involved in it 
described to him. The formula stands 
up against a stop watch all right, 
when it’s given an empirical test. If 
the job takes longer than the formula 
shows it should, the MTM man starts 
looking for reasons. However, a man 
with a sharp eye can do this much 
without MTM. The real value of this 
cost-cutting tool shows up in its ability 
to deal with elements of a job that 
take split seconds—too brief for a 
stop watch. Sounds like splitting hairs, 
but in many firms cost reduction has 
reached that point. And it’s well to 
remember that split seconds saved by 
many workmen on a job they all per- 
form throughout the year can total 
significant savings. Many a mickle 
makes a muckle in other words. 

S. A. Smith who’s the MTM man 
for Amalgamated Electric Corp. in 
Toronto has developed a model that 
explains the time savings possible 
through attention to detail. Here’s an 
outline of his model: 


_ A DECK of cards and say the 
job is to deal it into four equal 
piles. This represents some unskilled 
routine task in a factory. You can sort 
the deck into four piles the same way 
you’d deal bridge hands. On the face 
of it this appears to be the best way 
to do the job, but Smith's MIM 
analysis proves otherwise. 

The method is described as follows: 
Cards are held in the left hand which 
remains stationary. The thumb of the 
left hand advances each card part way 
off the deck ready for the right hand 
to grasp. The right hand moves the 
cards to each pile striking the table 
in releasing the card. The card must 
not be dropped. The centres of the 
piles are six inches apart crosswise 
and eight inches apart lengthwise. The 
cards are to be stacked to a tolerance 
of one inch. Table “A” shows how the 
time taken is computed. Explanatory 
notes are in the cutlines. 

Sorting the 52 cards by this method 
takes 819 TMU’s or .4914 minutes. 
But the table also shows that the left 
hand is unproductive 78.5 per cent 
of the time. Here’s where some sig- 
nificant time savings are possible, and 
these wouldn’t appear if you were 
trying to spot waste time just by 
observing the operation. The left 
thumb would appear to be busy all 
the time pushing cards out for the 
right hand to grasp; it seemed to just 
keep pace with the right hand’s re- 
quirements. 

“But,” says Smith, “what we could 
not see was the automatic balance and 
rhythm most operators put into per- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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THE WORLD TODAY 





HE Prague trial has profoundly 
shocked Jewish opinion in Can- 
ada and throughout the world. 

For years the Jews have been slowly 

losing their illusions that the Soviets, 

whatever else one might say of them, 
stood for racial equality. Even before 
the war the last Jew had disappeared 
from the large Soviet Embassy in 

Paris. Litvinov and Maisky were re- 

moved from their important diplo- 

matic posts. Kaganovitch became the 
rare example of a Jew in high posi- 
tion in the USSR. 

There had been no real show of 
Soviet friendship in the setting up of 
the Zionist state of Israel; many Jews 
understood perfectly well that the 
main Soviet interest in Zionism was 
the trouble it made between Britain 
and the United States, between Britain 
and world Jewry, between the Western 
powers and the Arab world. 

Inside the Soviet Union Zionism 
was sternly repressed, and had been 
for many years. If the Bolsheviks 
didn’t massacre the Jews as the Nazis 
did, they sent Zionists to exile in 
Siberia under the pretext of setting 
up a “Jewish Republic” of Birobidjan. 
For this they received much credit at 
the time. But nothing has been heard 
of Birobidjan for years. It has even 
disappeared from the Soviet electoral 
lists. Since the war the remaining 
Jewish papers and magazines in the 
USSR have been suppressed 


re ees. the Jews of Israel 
and the rest of the worid had rea- 
son to be thankful to the Soviets for 
the supply of Messerschriitt fighter 
planes and other arms which came 
from Czechoslovakia during the long 
armistice in the Paiestine War, and 
which helped notably ir the Israeli 
victory. Itwasassumed thatthe Czecho- 
slovaks couldn’t have sold these with- 
out orders from Moscow. And now 
in Prague itself there is the first blat- 
ant, openly anti-Semitic and anti- 
Zionist purge trial in Soviet history. 
What is the meaning of it? 
Several — plausible theories 
themselves. It is held in some quarters 
that this is just Red Fascism crudely 


offer 


RUDOLF SLANSKY, (top) was considered 
the most powerful ‘‘Muscovite’’ and most 
important Jew in the cabinet. He is lumped 
in with VLADIMIR CLEMENTIS, a ‘Wes- 
terner” and anti-Semite, who spent war 
years in London. 


ANA PAUKER, not long since the most 
formidable woman Communist in the world 
and daughter of a rabbi, was implicated 
in the evidence. 


DAVID BEN-GURION, premier of Israel, 
has condemned the trial as a ‘profound 
horror.” 


by Willson Woodside 


Meaning of the Prague Trial 






using anti-semitism to provide scape- 
goats for the people’s dissatisfaction 
over living conditions. The defendants 
are made to confess that they engi- 
neered food shortages, factory break- 
downs, theft of public property, that 
they gave the best jobs to other Jews 
and made numerous financial deals 
which benefited departing Zionists and 
the state of Israel at the 
Czechoslovakia. 

There is something to this, cer- 
tainly, though there is this difference 
between Nazi anti-Semitism and So- 
viet anti-Semitism, that the Soviets are 
presenting the Jews as conspirators, 
among themselves in Czechoslovakia 
and with Jewish leaders such as Ana 
Pauker in Roumania and Moshe 
Pijade in Yugoslavia, but are not 
attacking them as an inferior race. 

Another theory is that the anti- 
Zionist attack is of the same nature 
as the anti-Catholic attack: it is in- 
tended mainly to cut off international 
connections and further the isolation 
of the satellite peoples. There is some- 
thing to this too. But it seems to me 
that there is a simpler and plainer 
explanation of the whole thing. 


cost of 


' AKE together the locale of the 
show trial, in Czechoslovakia, and 
the main accusation, of Zionist con- 
spiracy. /s not this trial a great propa- 
gandistic effort by the Soviets to court 
the Arab world? “See,” they say, “we 
are punishing the people who were 
responsible for supplying arms to 
Israel. We are smashing the Zionist 
conspiracy. We are the friends of 
those Arabs who are ‘suffering such 
cruel discrimination in Israel’ (to 
quote the words of the judge).” 

It is just a part of their policy ot 
fishing in the troubled waters of the 
Middle East, where Iraq has now 
followed Syria, Egypt and Lebanon 
in eruption. It is directed towards the 
restless people and not their present 
rulers. The word, as it is spread among 
the masses, will be reduced to a few 


sentences: “See, the great Soviet 
Union smites the Jew, whom the 
West protects. And if the Soviet 


Union is the enemy of the West and 

the enemy of the Jew, is it not the 

friend of the Arab?” 
The timing of the 


either the 


Prague trial 
could show long-range 
planning w hich goes into Soviet policy 
or the delays and hesitations which 
ensue, after the initial 
been made. The most significant date 
is that of December 1951, when the 
leader of the Leftist Israeli Mapam 
labor party, Mordecai Oren, disap- 
peared while passing through Prague 
on his return from a labor meeting 
in East Berlin. The use intended to be 


} 
decision has 
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made of him was revealed clearly 
when he was produced at the trial to 
testify that it was planned to use the 
Zionist organization throughout East- 
ern Europe for espionage in the serv- 
ice of the Western “imperialists.” 

Slansky, Geminder and most of the 
other defendants were arrested that 
same month. It is true that Clementis 
and three others had been jailed some 
months earlier, but they seem to have 
been merely lumped in with the others 
to increase the effect. Clementis was 
not only not Jewish, but considered 
an anti-Semite; his position as deputy 
Foreign Minister at the time the arms 
were sent to Israel was reason enough 
for his inclusion in the batch. 

The theme of the trial was quite 
bluntly stated by the prosecutor: “It 
is no accident that of the fourteen 
accused eleven are the product of 
Zionist organizations. The danger of 
Zionism has increased with the foun- 
dation of the state of Israel by the 
Americans. Zionism and Jewish bour- 
geois nationalism are two sides of the 
same coin, which was minted in Wall 
Street.” 

Three of the defendants confessed 
to big financial deals for the benefit of 
Israel. They had concluded a trade 
and payments agreement with Israel 
in 1950 by which 17 per cent of the 
goods provided by Czechoslovakia 
would be exported free of charge to 
Israel. They had agreed to a settle- 
ment with Britain of an old financial 
Munich 
Crisis, by which Czechoslovakia re- 
ceived 2.000.000.000 crowns, but of 
this 800,000,000 were earmarked for 
the support of emigrants of Czecho- 
slovakia in Israel. Altogether, Czecho- 
slovak Jews were accused of taking 
6,000.000,000 \ 
out of Czechoslovakia. 


/ | VHEY had been implicated in the so- 
called Ueberall Plan, worked out 
Minister to 


Ueberail, by 


dispute dating back to the 


crowns in property 


by the former Israeli 
Czechoslovakia, Avriel 


which light industries were to be de- 


veloped in Czechoslovakia and their 
products marketed in the United 
States with Zionist assistance under 


the slogan “Buy Czechoslovak goods 
and help Israel.” Or so they confessed 
Foreign Minister 


lament that the aid 


In Jerusalem, 
Sharett told par 
received from Czechslovak 
the Palestine War had been arranged 
nd authority 


during 


with the full knowledge a 


of the heads of the Czechoslovak 


state. In the matter of the trade agree- 


ment providing 17 per cent of Czech 


exports free of charge, these were in 


the belongings of 


compensation fot 
Jews who had been allowed to emi- 


crate to Israel but been forced to 
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leave their property behind. 

On the espionage and sabotage 
charges he struck back shrewdly: 
“Only those to whom espionage and 
sabotage come naturally are capable 
of conceiving such fantastic charges; 
only those to whom international re- 
lations are a tangled web of machina- 
tions could invent stories of sinister 
plotting by Israeli representatives 
abroad.” 

Premier Ben-Gurion presented to 
parliament a_ resolution condemning 
the Prague Trial as a profound horror. 
The handling of the trial and the 
stressing of the Jewish origins of 11 of 
the 14 accused were dangerous and 
foul propaganda. The whole affair 
was an affront to the Jewish people, 
besmirched the good name of Israel, 
and undermined the traditional friend- 
ship between the Czech and Jewish 
nations. 


ee and not insignificant re- 
: sult of this trial promises to be a 
split in the left-wing Labor party 
Mapam, one of whose leaders, Mor- 
decai Oren, has been used by the So- 
Viets to give evidence, after being held 
in prison tor a year. Mapam has been 
pro-Cominform and more useful to 
the Soviet cause than the smaller 
Israeli Communist Party. The latter 
won only 5 seats in the July 30 elec- 
tion; Mapam won 14 out of 120. 
There was heated debate in the 
Mapam caucus before its spokesman 
Eliezer Peri rose in the Knesset to 
speak against the Government resolu- 
tion. He denounced attempts to ex- 
ploit the Prague Trial for an anti- 
Communist and anti-Soviet campaign. 
But he had to admit that Mapam was 
“taken aback by the attempt to in- 
volve Zionism in the trial, and denies 


the charges made against it.” 


ie AYS of special, if macabre, in- 
L terest in such trials are the names 
of other Communist figures involved 
in the evidence. It is rare indeed that 
this is not a tip-off on new trials to 
come. Slansky himself was given the 
role of dragging in the name of Ana 
Pauker, until recently Foreign Min- 
ister of Roumania and considered a 
triend of Stalin and the most power- 
ful Woman Communist in the world, 
until she was purged earlier this year. 

Slansky also implicated Moshe 
Pijade, Tito’s leading ideologist, also 
a Jew, but for the present safe in 
Yugoslavia. Notable for not having 
been implicated yet are Rakosi, 
long believed to be the right arm of 
the Kremlin in Hungary and lately 
moved up to the premiership. He 
must feel this eminence a dangerous 
one. 

Others who have been dragged in, 
but have less reason to fear bodily 
vengeance are Maurice Hindus and 
Konni Zilliacus. They must, how- 
ever, feel that this is a poor return 
on their long and valuable service to 
the Soviet cause. Precisely because 
of his seeming objectivity, the Rus- 
sian-born American writer Hindus 
was probably the most valuable of 
apologists for the “brave new world” 
of Soviet Communism. Curiously 
enough, I last met him in Prague, a 
vear after the war, where he was 
writing a book on Czechoslovakia. 
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FIND IT HARD to relax in the den- - 
tist’s chair ? Then you'll be glad to ae 
know that the dentist’s drill now ac% 
has a rival — a new device which a 
“drills” teeth by means of a fine oe 
spray of aluminum oxide powder. 7“ 
They say the new technique takes aaEE 
the “ouch!” out of having a has 
tooth fixed. UME 
Manufacturers in many fields <vEh 
keep coming up with new uses have 
for aluminum. And our research = 
people are often called on for Poin 
help in finding a remedy for their (a) 
production aches and pains. Many 
times the result is another Cana- 
dian plant opening up to make a 
new and useful aluminum pro- 
duct. Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 
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Demagogues and Smearing 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 (b) Senator McCarthy asks Amer- 
ican advertisers to boycott pub- 
lications which disagree or dare 
to contradict his point of view. 

(c) Therefore, Senator McCarthy is 
asking the advertisers of America 
to prove what Vishinsky, Malik 
and Co. have charged all these 
years. ; 

That the American press is becom- 
ing increasingly aware that there is a 
calculated pattern utilized by the 
practitioners of incredibility is a 
positive sign. Out of the alerted 
press will come, it is fervently hoped, 
the method by which this type of com- 
munications cancer can be checked. 


of incredibility works with the well- 
educated as well as those with less 
formal training. Less than one in 
five respondents knew that William 
Z. Foster was the only man on the 
list who might factually and _ legiti- 
mately be called a Communist. The 
demagogue might indeed be proud of 
his work and echoing the words of 
Mark Antony say, “Now let it work, 
Mischief thou art afoot, take thou 
what course thou wilt.” 

The job of the American press is 
to inform; not to create an atmos- 
phere in which prejudice, half-truths 
ind misinformation bloom with a 
noisome stench. The few attempts 
that have been made by the American 
press to debunk the cult of incredi- 


@ Mrs. Dorothy D’Arcy Goldrick 
writes that the Vancouver Repertory 
Plavers now have a home of. their 
bility, as practiced by Senator Mc- own—a large old store, big enough 
Carthy, have met with strong opposi- : 2 
tion from him. His appeal to adver- 
tisers to boycott Time magazine and 
now the Milwaukee Journa! in turn 


for housing and painting scenery and 
for storing all their other goods and 
chattels. There will also be room 
enough for studio productions, to try 
has drawn fire in the editorial col- out experimental plays and train 
umns of the leading newspapers and 
even Editor & Publisher. Although I 
have not read a!l of these editorials | ® Hart House Theatre, Toronto, pre 
am sure that one of them must have sented “Liliom”. Nov. 28-Dec. 6. It’s 
pointed out the following syllogism: an old Fernee Molnar play but the 
(a) Vishinsky, Malik and Co. have 

consistently smeared the “deca- 

dent, capitalistic” American 

press, using as their main argu- 

ment that it is controlled by ad- Vice versa. Just like “Greer Grow 


Vounger actors 


success of the musical “Carousel” Mas 
often led unsuspecting younger play- 
goers into the fallacy of supposing 


that the play is based on the musical. 


vertisers. the Lilacs” and “Oklahoma 


Now in effect 
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Ottawa View 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
i ment that the aircraft-carrier has been 

proved incapable of supplying air sup- 
land-based operation. But 
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i port for 
there will be conclusive proof that the 
hose-couplings of oil tankers do not 
match the hose-couplings used by war- 
ships of all the NATO partners. And 
f an agreed hose-coupling can be 
agreed on, this will be considerably 
more important than the agreements 


General Worthington has been able 
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to make to. standardize  fire-hose 
couplings in different parts of Canada 
with a view to civil defence. It will 
be as important as the agreement 
which the USAF and the RAF have 
already reached about a standard fuel 


for jet-engines. 


()* THE political side, yet more far- 
J reaching questions are in the 
wind. The time has come when some 
of the members of NATO are anxious 


to develop its basic idea on a consid- 


erably wider scale. The French, for 
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example, would like the war in Indo- 
China to be, in some way, “integrat- 
ed” into the NATO framework. There 
are all kinds of theoretical difficulties 
about this. But there is a fundamental 
unity between the two. Militarily, the 
French difficulty in providing military 
forces in Europe is—above all else— 
that the NCO’s and junior officers who 
should be its backbone are all being 
sucked off into the Indo-China war. 
Financially the Indo-China war is a 
serious drain of money which would 
otherwise go into the European—and 
NATO—force. Politically there is 
some grave doubt whether the Na- 
tional Assembly will ever ratify the 
European Defence Community unless 
it is satisfied that the heavy and high- 
ly unpopular drain of the Indo-China 
war can be eased. 

On every ground, therefore, it ap- 
pears to the French to be unrealistic 
and silly to regard the NATO com- 
mitments in Europe as something 
separate from the effort which sev- 
eral of the NATO powers are making 
in the Far East. Logically this case is 
almost unanswerable. But it is pos- 
sible to make an opposite case which 
is almost as unanswerable. If NATO 
once expands beyond its present 
bounds—already pressed to the limits 
of logic by the admission of Greece 
and Turkey—must it not include 
practically every free country? Should 
it logically do so? If so, who will have 
the determining strategic voice which 
Roosevelt and Churchill so simply 
exercised in the last war? 

NATO has now got to face the 
challenge of these questions. To con- 
tinue to avoid them will mean finding 
at least an alternative answer to the 
French question about how they are 
to be adequately compensated for 
their unglamorous and costly war in 
Indo-China. Without a decisive Amer- 
ican voice it may be impossible to 
reach complete answers. But it is at 
least a useful, and completely con- 
Structive, exercise to explore such 
fundamental questions. It may even 
be better to explore them before the 
new American Administration is com- 
mitted to any particular attitudes. 


@ Ottawa Little Theatre evidently 
had a happy production of “The 
Happy Time”; Montreal got a look 
at the first professional Canadian 
presentation—excluding the Niagara 
Falls Summer Theatre production last 
summer When the new Canadian 
Players staged its second production 
(the first was “Dinner for Three”), 
with U.S. actor Roger Dunn who was 
the father in the New York produc- 
tion and with the touring company 
director, Oliver Cliff. 


® Betty Mitchell, Director of Cal- 
Workshop 14 and now in 
Europe on a year’s visit, writes that: 


a©ry’s 


“IT have seen a spate of theatres, poor 
to excellent; theatre here as elsewhere 
seems to be suffering from a poverty 
of playwrights. Production and acting 
are often superlative—the play, for 
example ‘Quadrille’, dull. “The Young 
Elizabeth’ is a gem. So is ‘Winter 
Journey’. I have had glimpses of Hope 
Wallace and Bob Stuart [former ad- 
judicators of the Dominion Festivals]. 


The latter stage managed a weakish 
play in Drury Lane. His sets and 
lighting were wonderful; the play dis- 
appointing. Joan Ryan, formerly of 
Calgary and one of my Workshop 14 
girls, is doing well in Television. She 
has a lovely singing voice. I heard her 
as a guest artist on BBC and on a 
couple of TV shows. I have been ir 
touch with the British Arts Counci 
and the British Drama League—al 
interesting folk “and all so very kind 


and helpful.” 
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HONG KONG LETTER 





Eye-Witness Stories from China 


Hong Kong. 
_ REFUGEES continue to 
reach Hong Kong. Some step 
from small fishing boats on to lonely 
beaches in the night and from there 
make their way to a ferry or a bus 
and lose themselves in the crowd. 
Some crawl under the wire fence 
which is the boundary of Hong Kong 
in certain places. Some swim the little 
river at Sham Chan. Some bring a 
little gold, but many are destitute, 
and are supported by loyal and gen- 
erous friends. One is always hearing 
the most exciting tales of how So- 
and-So got in 

It is now becoming increasingly 
difficult to get out of China and 
people are willing to sacrifice their 
very last cent and take the most des- 
perate risks to escape, because it 1s 
practically certain death for a land- 
owner, a lawyer, or even a rich mer- 
chant to stay. 

Some time ago we came in contact 
with a family who had rented a little 
farm in Kowloon, the mainland part 
of Hong Kong. The head of the fam- 
ily had owned a gold shop, but he 
wisely realized on his shop, and 
brought his immediate family out to 
Hong Kong before it was too difficult 
to do so. His youngest brother, just 
graduated trom High School, came 
with him, and soon he was joined by 
three other brothers, all of the Jand- 
owner class. His second brother had 
been an officer in the Nationalist 
Army and had fought all through the 
last campaign in Kwangtung. Poor 
relatives came too from their village. 

“From our own village!” said the 
brothers. “Of course we cannot re- 
tuse them!”’ Soon thirteen or fourteen 
EDITOR'S NOTE: This account has 
heen received from an unimpeachable 
source, who cannot be identified for 
fear of retribution to friends in China. 


men were living in the huddle of 
shacks which constituted the farm- 
house, and got their meagre living 
from the 1'2-acre farm. , 

Last of all came the wife of the 
second brother, the soldier. She came 
all alone, sometimes walking by night, 
sometimes getting a ride on a bus by 
pretending she was the wife of a Com- 
munist soldier. She had had to leave 
her two little sons of seven and five 
years old at home with their grand- 
mother, and she was very anxious 
about them: but she felt she must 
join her husband. 

She received a great welcome, and 
she brought a great deal of news—all 
bad—concerning friends and relatives 
of the family. The attack on land- 
owners was in full swing. They were 
being arrested everywhere, thrown in- 
to prison, forced to sweep the streets, 
while dung and all manner of filth 
was thrown at them or over them. It 
was winter time, and a favorite pun- 
ishment for women of the !andowner 
class was to divest them of their warm 
outer clothing, pour buckets of cold 
water them and make them 
sweep the streets in the biting north 
wind. 


over 


hk VERYTHING Was Calculated te bring 
4 into contempt and mockerv those 
who had been formerly looked up to. 

A few months after her arrival the 
woman had a baby boy. All seemed 
to be going well when quite suddenly 
she died. The thirteen men were left 
with the three-weeks-old baby. One 
after another they tried their hands 
at holding it and feeding it, but it 
screamed all the time and they were 
near-desperate. Fortunately after two 
or three days a home was tcund for 
it till it should be old enough to join 
its father on the farm. 

But there was worse news to come, 
word that the old blind grandmother 
had been hanged and the two little 








—Miller 


A PUPPET FOR TIBET: The young Panchen Lama, discovered and raised in 
China as the ‘reincarnation’ of his predecessor, is briefed by Mao before 
being sent to Tibet with his entourage to contest the authority of the Dalai 
Lama. The latter, invested with his powers before the Communist invasion of 


Tibet in 1950, has been recognized for centuries as holding the superior rank. 
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boys of five and seven had been 
butchered. Another of the brothers 
heard that all his four sons had been 
butchered, the eldest being only 
twelve. 

It was about this time 
Communist Government 
stamp showing a hand stretched out 
to protect the children. As a matter 
of fact it was their definite policy to 
exterminate the children of the upper 
classes. After the parents had been 
“liquidated”, if the children were not 
butchered, they were turned out on 
the street to beg. 

This was corroborated by several 
different refugees who said that their 
city was full of beggar children starv- 
ing and homeless. People did not dare 
to take them in for fear of being iden- 
tified as friends of their landowner 
parents. It was dangerous even to give 
them food, but a certain amount of 
charity kept some of them alive, 
though many died. 

It was in fact a regular reign of 
terror. The first fury had been against 
the landowners, but most of them, 
having been imprisoned or killed, the 
next attack was on the lawyers. It 
was proclaimed that there was no 


that the 
issued a 


more need of lawvers, as justice was 
to be carried out by the Tribunals ot 
the People. i.e., by mob rule. 

It is true that many of the lawyers 
were a bad lot of men, but the main 
idea of the Government was to get 
hold of their money, and get rid of 
people with influence and standing. 
They were just as earnest about de- 
stroving outstandingly good people as 
extra bad ones. So those lawyers who 
did not escape were arrested and shot, 


and their possessions confiscated. 


H' ADS of large old-established busi- 
nesses might be dangerous and 
the Government was anxious to get 
hold of their money. Some were be- 
lieved to have hordes of gold or silver 
hidden away. They were arrested and 
beaten, and some were hung up by the 
hands and burnt. Others had tight 
cords tied round their heads until they 
promised to give a large sum to the 
Government. Then they were set free 


for a short time until an even larger 
sum was demanded of them. 


In villages by the sea _ families 


which had once been comfortably 
situated had nothing left to them 


except a small fishing boat, and sev- 
eral of these families put out to sea 
in their little boats and drowned them- 
selves and their children. 

Suicide seemed the only way out 
for many people. In the last “Drive 
against Corruption” this year, seven- 
teen men had hanged themselves on 
trees in Chung Shan Park in one 
night. These men were no more cor- 
rupt than all the other people in 
China, but they had money and in- 
fluence and they understood very well 
that the whole Corruption Drive was 
largely directed against them. Hun- 
dreds were shot at this time. 


QO WELL-KNOWN Christian doctor 
was brought before a Tribunal ot 
the People, and convicted on some 
trumped-up charge. The executioner 
kicked him down, took up a long 
sharp knife and slit open his abdo- 
men, leaving him to grovel in. his 
blood till he died. His relatives were 
forced to watch, and when they shriek- 
ed and wept they were sternly told to 
be silent or the same thing would be 
done to them. This story was told to 
me by someone who knew the doctor 
and his mother. 

A young refugee, a lad of twenty- 
five or so, who escaped this past sum- 
mer, told of his father and younge! 
brother being beaten to death. His 
own voung wife and his brother’s wife 
then hanged themselves. He was put 
in prison and ordered to give a large 
sum to the Government. He promis 
ed to do this, and was let out, when 
he fortunately managed to escape by 
fishing boat. He told of sons being 
torced to kill their fathers and how 
some of these sons, having killed thei 
fathers, knelt before their fathers’ 
corpses and killed themselves. 

These stories of murder and vio- 
lence are not instances, but 
could be multiplied: indefinitely. The 
same kind of thing has been happen- 
ing all over China. 


isolated 


Religious Revival in Suburbia 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 
child will lead them, but children put 
nickels on the plate, and their parents 
put dollars. You may hear the pen- 
nies dropping but new churches in 
1952 are built with cheques, not cop- 


pers. The day of Sunday School 
Christians is over. It's a job for 
grown-ups. 

The new community church is 


teaching us many things. One of the 
most important Is that certain cherish- 
ed customs are not The 11 
a.m. hour on Sunday has been hal- 
lowed by Protestants. But the suburbs 
have taught us that it is possible to 
have two and three morning services 
in the same building and that some 
people even preter to worship God at 


sacred. 


9.00 or 10.15 a.m. 
“In the old days,” says Bruce 
Brown, of the firm of Bruce Brown 


and Brisley, Architects, “we used to 
build with rooms for 
the extra company who dropped in 
at Christmas Easter. Now we 


houses spare 


and 


can't afford to. We are apt to put the 
guests up on a day-bed in the living 
room. The same with our churches: 
we kept extra pews all vear for those 
who came around on Easter Sunda, 
Now we can't afford to.” So in the 
suburbs, churches are being built wit! 
smaller seating capacity, and the seat 
may be used over twice or more 
Sunday, and perhaps several times 
Easter and Christmas. 

We can’t be sure yet about th 
religion itself; customs are changit 
in suburban churches. Some thin 
religion is superficial. There is 
revival of interest obviously; there 
a revival of church attendance. The 
is a great deal of sacrificial givin 
How deep does it go? We would lih 
to know. Personally [ll bet on t 
suburbanites and their children; f 
the youngsters can’t help but be touc! 
ed by the example of parents who a! 
working so hard, giving so much, an 
being so cheertul about it, as the 
dig in to build their own churches. 
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LONDON LETTER 





Covent Garden and the Old Vic 


by P. O'D. 


MOVENT GARDEN is one of the 
world’s most famous opera 
houses. There may be more 

beautiful ones, there may be opera 
houses with more impressive musical 
traditions, but Covent Garden remains 
one of the great opera houses of the 
world, where for generations the 
world’s finest artists have been proud 
to appear. 

Yet Covent Garden steadily loses 
money. If it were not for the grant 
of £150,000 from the Arts Council, 
it would have to close its doors. It 
may still havegto unless the grant is 
increased—say, to £250,000. This 
is not due to lack of support from 
the public so far as attendance is 
concerned. Large and_ enthusiastic 
audiences constantly fill it, especially 
for its major productions; but even 
if every one of its 2,000 seats should 
be occupied—and the prices are by 
no means low—Covent Garden would 
still lose money. This is because 
Operatic productions of the highest 
class simply cannot be made to pay. 
They must be subsidized. 

All this comes out in the recent 
report of the Arts Council, which 
makes rather gloomy reading for any- 
one interested in the more public and 
expensive forms of art in Britain. 
Most of the permanent symphony 
orchestras of the country are in 
financial difficulties on account of 
increased costs. Even the Old Vic 
Company, the nearest thing the coun- 
try has to a national theatre, is facing 
a grim future, with its reserves 
“devoured by empty houses and high 
production costs”. 

There is something very odd about 
the case of the Old Vic. In its old 
poverty-stricken days in the Waterloo 
Road, it always managed to pay its 
way—with the aid of an occasional 
donation from some wealthy patron. 
Driven from its original home, it 
blossomed out as a West-End success. 
It became the fashion, and not only 
in Britain. There were tours to the 
United States and the Common- 
wealth, bringing back both praise and 
profit. 

Now that the old theatre in the 
Waterloo Road has been restored 
and the company has gone back, it 
finds itself playing to empty benches. 

If it cannot get its old audiences 
back, or persuade its new ones to 
follow it across the river, the outlook 
would seem to be grim indeed— 
even with its subsidy from the Arts 
Council. Then what becomes of the 
dea of the new National Theatre to 
ve built on the South Bank? More 
ind bigger subsidies would seem to be 
the only hope. And just now sub- 


sidies are hard to raise. 


a YEAR the Lord Mayor’s 
4 Show seems to become shorter 
ind brisker and more depressingly 
sensible, with nearly all the pictures- 
yue and delightful absurdities of pre- 
war days carefully pruned away. The 


Lord Mayor’s coach is there, all gold 
and rococo carving, looking with its 
six horses like something out of a 
fairy story. So also are the state 
coaches of the various civic digni- 
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There’s a world of difference in a Burroughs 
Sensimatic! You'll see it the second you add up 
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idea in accounting machines —an ultra-modern, 
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taries in their mediaeval robes. But 
gone are all the picturesque and 
amusing tableaux mounted on lorries. 
Instead their place has been taken by 
military detachments sO many ot 
them this year that the procession 
was more in the nature of a Lord 
Mayor’s escort than a Lord Mayor's 
Show. 
The procession was much shorter 
this year—it took hardly more than 
ten minutes pass—and so also was 
the route. Something to do with 


All-accounting versatility ! 

Sensimatics have a “mechanical brain 
—a sensing panel that controls every 
accounting operation, is ready for a 
different job at the turn of a knob. 





Three basic styles ! 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals 


Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 
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minimizing the dislocation of traffic, 
no doubt. The uniforms were bril- 
liant, the accoutrements on_ the 
cavalry jingled and glistened, the sun 
shone, the bands played, and London 
City turned out as usual to welcome 
and cheer its new chief-magistrate, 
Sir Rupert De la Bere. There was 
plenty to see and plenty to cheer, but 
nothing to laugh at. And it was the 


laughter that used to make the Lord 
Mayor’s Show the unique and won- 
dertul thing it was. 
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London’s Gay Winter Season 


by Penelope Turing 


HERE IS something in the winter 
air that brings out the best in 
old lady London. As the days shorten 
the dear old thing shakes her skirts 
with a flourish and sets out to prove 
that she can still show those young 
upstarts in other lands a thing or two. 
There is certainly no lack of en- 
tertainment in this great sprawling 
metropolis during the winter months. 
Indeed one wonders why the period 
November to March has come to be 
known as the “off-season” in the 
tourist sense. There are more than 40 
theatres in Central London alone of- 
fering everything from Grand Opera 
and Ballet to Farce and Revue. At 
most of them the highest-priced seats 
are 15/- or 16/-, even at Covent 
Garden they are seldom more than a 
guinea, and at the innumerable cine- 
mas seats are much cheaper. 

Ihe native of these islands when 
spending an evening out believes in 
comfort and those little extras which 
convert an evening's entertainment in- 
to a festive occasion. Most perform- 
ances still begin early—7 or 7.30 p.m. 

and though it is easy to get a meal 
beforehand most people prefer to dine 
afterwards at one of the many restau- 
rants which specialize in theatre sup- 
pers, or to go on to a regular night 
club. 

Nearby restaurants, by the way, 
usually 
pamphlet which is the English theatre 
program, and for which one pays 
6d! In the meantime there are re- 
treshments to be had in the theatres 
themselves. At almost all of them 
there are licensed bars, and the long- 
ish intervals allow plenty of time for 
a drink and a smoke in the spacious 
foyers and lounges although at a 
number of the lighter shows, musicals 
and revues, smoking is allowed in the 


advertise in the four-page 


auditorium. 

Some people prefer to remain in 
their seats, and for them travs of cof- 
fee are brought round at evening per- 
formances (tea at matinees) and there 
are soft drinks, ices, and chocolates. 
In tact, the question of food and drink 
is an important feature of “doing” a 


show 


eon ADY the winter season has got 
“A into its stride, and these pre-Cor- 
onation months have some exciting 
events to offer. At the magnificent 
modern Roval Festival Hall with its 
perfect acoustics there is a series of 
symphony concerts given by leading 
orchestras such as the Royal Philhar- 
monic and the BBC Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Josef. Krips among the conductors. 
There are too, countless recitals and 
chamber concerts both there and at 
the smaller halls, as well as big-scale 
concerts and choral works at the Al 
bert Hall—that vast Victorian pile 
which has to be seen to be believed, 
and which is beloved by thousands 
ot Londoners 





Pine 


LAMPS ARE POLISHED UP 


At Sadler’s Wells, the sister theatre 
of the Old Vic, there are permanent 
opera and ballet companies giving al- 
ternate programs, and for ballet 
fans there will also be a Christmas 
season of ballet at the Royal Festival 
Hall from December 26th to January 
10th directed and led by Anton Dolin. 

Christmas is the traditional time for 
pantomimes. Long ago the name ap- 
plied to entertainments given in dumb 
show, so that they could be performed 
in buildings which were not licensed 
for plays, but to-day the word sym- 
bolises a strange and wholly British 
entertainment, half fairy story, halt 
variety show, where the hero is played 
by a girl and comic “dame” by a man. 
Every year there are three or four 
big pantomimes in Central London 
tremendously lavish productions with 
wonderful costumes and 
music, clowns, dancing, and jokes new 


scenery, 


ard oid 
One of the most important of the 
autumn productions was the new Noel 





Coward play “Quadrille”, the vehicle 
for the welcome return of Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt to the London 
stage. This is af the Phoenix Theatre, 
and the production seems all set for a 
very long run. 

The Old Vic Theatre, London’s 
permanent home of Shakespeare and 
the Classics, is producing Labiche’s 
“An Italian Straw Hat’, which will 
be followed by “The Merchant of 
Venice” for Christmas, with Irene 
Worth as Portia, Claire Bloom as Jes- 
sica, and Paul Rogers as Shylock. 
After bomb damage in the war the 
Old Vic has been completely refitted, 
and is now one of the most comfort- 
able and attractive theatres in London. 
In fact it is one of the places not to 
be missed, for it was from here that 
Lilian Baylis, that great name of the 
theatre, founded not only her theatre 
company, but also the ballet which 
moved to Sadler’s Wells and has be- 
come famous all over the world. 


ANOTHER successful play which has 
£% been running for several months 
and is still a big draw at Her Majesty's 
Theatre is “The Innocents”, a plas 
based on Henry James’ grim story 
“The Turn of the Screw”. The result 
is a powerful play acted by Flora Rob 
son, who shares the honours with two 
remarkable child actors, Jeremy Spen 
ser and Carol Wolveridge. 

There are always several first-class 
revues running in London, but a 
special feature is the late-night revues 
at some of the small theatre clubs 
The Irving, at 17, Irving Street, just 
off Leicester Square, provides a clever 
little revue for its members at 10.30 
p.m. (9.30 on Sundays, no pertorm- 
ance on Mondays), and membership 
costs only 5/-. The Players Club in 
Villiers Street near Charing Cross has 
another unusual form of entertain 
ment—Victorian Music Hall known 
as “The Late Joys”. Special member 
ship is available for Overseas visitors 





—Photos courtesy British Travel Associati« 
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The Greg Clark Story 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 


pointed eyebrows and a_ clown’s 
mouth. Greg Clark chose to make 


of himself a gentleman clown. People 
turn to look at him on the street, 
loping like an Indian, wearing a pork 
pie hat with a feather, a green jacket, 
a rust shirt, a tie of many colors, and 
trousers of some other color. The 
close observer will notice that he also 
gaiters, a type 
of elastic-sided shoe now almost 
defunct. In these clothes, with his 
lined weather-browned face and 
hoary side-burns, Greg Clark looks 
as though he should be sitting on a 
toadstool. 

The rumor that Greg Clark doesn't 
own a complete suit is not more than 
90 per cent true. The one that he 
bleaches his sideburns—the rest of 
his hair is still brown—has no truth 
in it. His clothes, he admits, are 
part of his act and by now even he 
cannot tell how much is the act and 
how much is Clark himself. From 
the time he was a child, he was the 
joker and the entertainer. He began 
this at home liked it to be 
pleasant around me.” At school he 
learned quickly to make friends and 
keep out of fights by being “the 
phrase-maker and the thinker- -upper. 
Whether he developed his talent as 
an entertainer because he liked to 
have happiness around him, or 
whether it was something he had 
while still in his cradle, he can't say. 

He doesn’t think that being a small 
man had much to do with it. Being 
small hadn't been any drawback to 
his father, the late Joseph T. Clark 
who worked his way up trom journey- 
man printer to editor of The Toronto 
Daily Star. Ot his relationship with 
his father, Greg Clark believes “my 
life has been entirely dedicated to 
being the son of a great man.” He 
says the chores he did so willingly 
for his mother were done, not be- 
cause she was his mother, but be- 
cause she was his father’s wife. 

It was through his father that he 
became a newspaper man. 
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raised in the odor of printer’s ink 
rather than the odor of sanctity.” As 
a boy his ambition was to be a guide 
in Algonquin Park. This, he- felt, 
would satisfy the two urges in his life 
—work that would fit in with his love 
of nature and give him plenty of time 
for reading. Instead, he went to 
University where he “did reading way 
above my head”, edited a humorous 
column called “The Onlooker”, and 
failed his first year twice. His father, 
who was self-educated, dismissed this 
failure philosophically with “we're 
one generation too close to the soil” 
—took him on his own staff. 

“I came into The Star by the side 
door,” says Greg. “This has always 
been on my conscience.” 


HEN he came back from the First 

World War with the rank of 
Major and a Military Cross, Greg was 
determined not to return to the paper. 
An offer of a job on the Weekly—he 
became the first staff member of that 
paper—altered his decision. 

From then on Greg Clark was a 
newspaper man in his own right. 
Although he was on the staff of ‘the 
weekly, he was stolen by the Daily, 
feature reporter to any 
event that merited a big staff move- 
ment. He describes himself as “a 
first day man”; says “I can go like 
a bat out of Woolworth’s. Nobody 
gets circuits plugged in any faster 
than I can.” Typical of his tast go- 
ing Was a ten-day period in which he 
went from 30 below zero in Val 
d’Or, from there to the more tem- 
perate Niagara Gorge, from there 
to Miami. His comment on this 
was that in his job he needed three 
suits of underwear—fur lined, ordi- 
nary red flannels and a cotton singlet. 

Gordon Sinclair, who has been on 
many assignments with him. says he 
knew Greg to lose his temper only 
once. This was during the Royal 
Visit in Washington when a young 
man in charge of transportation 
attempted to impede his movements. 

Even when communications were 
difficult, Greg Clark always found 
some wav of getting his story out. 
At the Coronation of King George 
the Sixth, 
numerous and telephones too few, he 
tied his copy to the end of a fishing 
line, tossed it over a wal to the CPR 
building, where another man relaved 
it over one of their telephones. He 
never had any trouble finding people 
to help him. “I was known to ever\ 
Tom, Harry and Dick through the 
Frise cartoons. Everything was ready 
for me. I didn’t have to explain who 
I was—it was their old friend.” 

Greg Clark reported two Corona- 
tions, that of George VI and Pope 
Pius XII. The latter he 
from the Imperial Short Wave Centre 
in Rome, established himself as a 
radio personality as well as a writer. 
Later he broadcast an address on the 
evacuation of Dunkirk which was 
carried over 45 stations. An uncle 
of Bing Crosby’s heard him, pro- 
claimed him a greater radio person- 
ality than the crooner. 

All this time Greg was doing what 
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he calls “doubling in brass”, and no 
matter where he was Birdseye Centre 
made its comic appearance in the 
Weekly. Only once in 19 years did 
the paper go to press without it. Greg 
got back from the Moose River Mine 
disaster to find that the piece slated 
for that week—written a month 
previously—had Greg and Jim buried 
in a ground-hog hole. The coin- 
cidence was one that would not have 


been appreciated by a public wrought 
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up by the cave-in of a mine shaft, 
and Birdseye Centre was pulled as 
the paper was going to press. 

In the Weekly office, Greg Clark 
mever gave the impression that he 
was hard pressed. With a couple of 
hours to deadline, he would wander 
up and down, chatting with people. 
Then, suddenly he would go to his 
typewriter, roll off his piece without 
hesitation and usually with not more 
than a word or two changed. 


Those who worked with him liked 
him, found him amusing, but think of 
him as a sad little man. They cite 
his clowning, his bird-watching, his 
passion for nature as refuges from a 
world in which he was not entirely 
at home. In moments of illogical 
gloom, Greg Clark bears out this idea. 
The chestnut-sided warbler, he points 
out, leaves the world as he finds it, 
whereas people are spreading over the 
whole earth, defacing it with hideous 
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cities. The atomic bomb, he glooms, 
may be the answer. If it comes soon 
enough (Greg Clark is 60), he will 
probably find himself doing another 
masterly job of what he calls “enter- 
taining with tragedy”. 

In spite of his stated preference for 
birds and animals to people, Greg 
Clark has always been the friend of 
the strange, the lonely and the needy. 
Youngsters in The Star office took 
their troubles fo him. “He was 
always sympathetic and helpful, and 
there was no feeling that he was ever 
putting on an act.” During the 
depression there was a steady stream 
of drunks and down-and-outs to his 
desk, looking for a hand-out. “He 
not only gave it to them but made 
some excuse to get them out of the 
office so that nobody ever saw him 
doing it.” Even when there was no 
actual need, he could think of a kind- 
ness. One of his colleagues recalls 
being brought from a conference by 
the announcement of a sudden death 
in his family. Greg Clark was wait- 
ing, holding his hat and coat for him 


oe he could put this human 
sympathy into his writing and 
broadcasting, The Star made a_ pro- 
fessional tear-jerker out of Greg 
Clark. For years he combed the slums 
of Toronto, reporting actual cases of 
need and sickness and misery to wring 
the public pocket in the interest of the 
Star Santa Claus Fund. His triumph 
of emotional money-raising in this 
connection was the year a jam-packed 
Maple Leaf Gardens listened to him 
interview a child in an iron Jung. The 
radio public was tuned in too, could 
hear the child’s voice speak a few 
words, then fade away, then come 
through again. The cause of this 
was the mechanism of the lung, but 
the drama was heart-rending. The 
Star telephones rang far into the night 
with people wanting to make dona- 
tions. 

Whether he’s writing or broad- 
casting of a sick child or the whole 
sale massacre of a war, Greg Clark 
does it in a way that warms people 
with sympathy never repels them 
with horror. 

This is partly a trick of writing- 
on the air, partly a quality of voice 
which is deep and warm and down 
to-earth with common-man_ touches 
such as the dropping of his g’s. Basic 
ally, it is because Greg Clark 1s 
sentimentalist at heart. The story o 
his own marriage is one that no fic 
tion writer could ever make credible 
When he was a boy of thirteen, hi 
saw a small girl being pulled on 
sleigh. He stopped at a hydrant 
pretending to tie up his shoe, to get 
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better look at her. Keeping to the 
opposite side of the street, he fol- 
lowed her, noted where she lived. The 
city directory told him she was the 
daughter of the Rev. James Murray. 
The local druggist looked up the 
church for him and for a period of 
time Erskine Presbyterian had a gal- 
lery addition of one to its congrega- 
tion. For six years the little girl 
existed for him as a vivid dream. 
When she was seventeen he saw her 
in a tea room. 

“It gave me a tremendous sense of 
the power of the imagination,” he 
says excitedly. “Her eyes, her teeth 
—which I'd never seen—were exactly 
as I'd pictured them.” 

Even then Greg was a first-day 
man, got invited to a party Helen 
Murray was attending, “took her 
home that evening and every eve- 
ning since.” 





| a 36 years of marriage and 
Zz three children, Mrs. Clark. still 
regards the whole thing as a little fey. 
Affirms the truth of the story but re- 
minds her husband that “every eve- 
ning” a couple of wars, 
countless assignments, and more fish- 
ing trips than anyone can count. 

With Greg Clark, fishing is a 
serious business; not simply a pleasure 
in itself, but part of a great love of 
nature which runs the gamut from 
personal bird-watching, to an_ inter- 
national encouragement of conserva- 
tion of everything from game to soil. 
He was one of the founders and char- 
ter members of the Toronto Anglers 
and Hunters’ Association, writes for 
angling and wild life publications 
abroad, and is invited to game con- 
ferences to speak on such subjects 
as “The Mechanical and Psycho- 
logical Effects of Lures and Fish”. 
He rated a pledge from the council 
of Algoma “to have the next newly 
discovered trout stream named after 
him.” He became a fish story prize 
winner with a tale of losing his coat 
sweater to a muskelunge. He holds 
the only diploma from the Soo 
Hackle Club, which carries a coat of 
arms with crossed sardines rampant 
on a background of bucktail flies. 

For fishermen, Greg Clark’s feel- 
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ings range from mere friendliness to 
worship. When he was in England 
in 1940, he went to St. Dunstan’s in 
the West because Izaak Walton had 
worshipped there four hundred years 
before. He said of this expedition: 
“It was as an angler, not as an 
Anglican, that I went to that church.” 
Of the ordinary man, the worst thing 
Greg can say about him is “he’s not 
the kind of man you'd take fishing.” 

Those who fish with him report 
that he can stand a whole day in the 
rain, not get so much as a nibble, and 
say he’s had a good day’s fishing. 
Those who hunt with him say he goes 
through the woods like quicksilver, 
will let half a dozen deer go by if he 
happens to see a rare bird. Lately 
he’s been told he should take things 
more slowly. Any idea he had of 
complying with this vanished when 
he heard that his heart specialist, aged 
74, was off on a hunting trip. He 
salves his conscience by paying closer 
attention to the doctor’s other order, 
that he give up broadcasting. 

Now his work calls for less dash- 
ing about. He does have an occasion- 
al long-distance assignment — the 
Coronation next year will probably 
be one. His regular stint is a half- 
page humorous anecdote each week 
for the Montreal Standard, and an 
occasional conference trip to Mont- 
real to fulfill his duties as Associate 
Editor. 

This move to the Montreal Srand- 
ard was one of the big decisions of 
Greg Clark’s life. On The Star he 
was always conscious that he was the 
editor's son, felt that his colleagues 
left him out of things on this account. 
He was not told about the formation 
of a union, learned about it only after 
the labor-sympathizing Star had 
crushed it, fired or demoted almost 
everyone connected with it. His 
appointment as a war correspondent 
prevented his leaving then but the 
idea was always back in his mind. 

Small incidents kept it fresh. An 
insult to Jim Frise coinciding with 
an offer from Publisher J. W. Me- 
Connell, resulted in an instant deci- 
sion. The only question in the reinds 
of both Greg and Jim was what 
would be the dramatic moment to 


—Norris in The Vancouver Sun 


“Take away the fights, the elections, the ball games, Berle, and what have you 


got?.... « CEC-TV ....- 


break the news. They decided to 
make their resignation a Christmas 
present to Publisher Hindmarsh. And 
in January 1948 Birdseye Centre be- 
came a feature of the Montreal 
Standard. 

Greg’s interests have always been 
“in the littke world around me”. His 
policy to write at the level in which 
he is at home, to write for the masses 
who have “no time for the ponderous 
literature.” Recently 
CBC. Television’s 
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: 
“Man, that’s smooth combination!” 
“Yes, just like Imperial 
in its smart, new package!” 
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Sunday night news review, This Week. 
With three editorial big guns, all of 
whom had collars and ties, Greg 
Clark made his first television appear- 
ance in a T-shirt and tweed jacket. 
Appearing with one of the best- 
informed trios on world affairs in 
Toronto, he maintained, “The United 
Nations is not news. Nobody reads 
it. What's news in our house is when 
Aunt Libby makes a new kind of 
pickles.” Many people thought Greg 
had a point. 
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“first'’ is the Roll-out WashWell . . . it rolls 
out to load, rolls in to wash... there’s 
no stooping or splashing: And of course, 
there’s no work ... set the dial and the 
dishes come out sparkling clean and dry. 


the bevelled edge slips under and around buttons without any 
interruption to your ironing rhythm. 
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The only job left for today’s housewife 
to do which involves real heavy manual 
labour is the drying of clothes . . . espe- 
cially in winter. 

Westinghouse set out to solve this 
problem and now I 
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: This great washer advancement — the Westinghouse Laundromat does your 
acl j wash exactly the way you want it. . . and you don’t even have to be there! 
en Unlike other so-called automatic washers, the Laundromat does everything nw BE 
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ind when finished it cleans itself ready for the next wash and shuts itself off. 
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Methods-Time Measurement 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
forming simultaneous motions si 
The left thumb could move faster, but 
to move the left thumb faster than 
the right hand requires the cards 
would be as difficult as trying to pat 
your head and rub your stomach at 
the same time: that’s what’s meant by 
the automatic balance and rhythm. 
Some motions performed by the right 
hand must be reduced, eliminated, or 
given to the left hand to provide the 
balance and rhythm. 

The MIM _ table highlights this 
Waste time. Table “B” on page 14 
shows. what happens when you ar- 
range things so the left thumb can 
shoot cards out faster without disturb- 
ing the balance and rhythm. This is 
done by the obvious method of mov- 
ing the left hand around the piles of 
cards to meet the right. The right hand 
doesn’t have so far to travel, so it gets 
back to the left hand for another card 
in less time: the left thumb pushes 
cards out faster and as a result the 
piling is finished in less time: 663 
IMU’s or .397 minutes. 

This is a marked improvement. The 
left hand is now unproductive only 33 
per cent of the time. However, the 
left hand is still doing much less than 
the right. This stands out in the MTM 
chart (Table “C”, page 14). The job 
is to get the left hand to do more and 
so improve the method further. The 
deck ts held in the left hand as before, 
but this time the two hands meet in 
the centre of the four piles of cards. 
In Table “CC”, the first motion record- 
ed is the reach with the right hand to 
meet the left hand at the centre posi- 
tion. At the same time, the left hand 
moves the deck to meet the right 
hand. The right thumb contacts the 
top card on the deck, and as it moves 
this card off, the left thumb moves 
back to contact the next card on the 
deck. As the hands move the cards, 
one to each of two piles, the left 
thumb continues to slide a card from 
the deck. The last motion is the re- 
moval of the fingers from the cards 
when the cards are on the table. 


7. CORE of the improvement is the 
number of stimultaneous move- 
ments. Twe cards are put on their piles 
with no more time or trouble than were 
required for one card when the first 
method was used. This two-for-one 
method follows the spotlighting of the 
idle left hand by the MTM table. The 
overall time for the 52 cards is now 
3088 minutes—a saving of 37 per 
cent on the original, apparently best 
method. 

If this were some factory operation, 
what has MIM accomplished that a 
methods-minded foreman with a quick 
eve and a good stop watch couldn't? 
First of all, it has pointed out a way 
of doing the job more quickly with- 
out disrupting production lines. The 
whole thing can be figured out with- 
out even doing the operation: the 
movements or elements of the job are 


broken down, a realistic time is assign- 
ed to them from the tables, and from 
then on it’s a matter of arithmetic and 
creative thinking on how to put idle 
time to work. Secondly, elements ot 


the job that couldn’t be measured b 
a stop watch—like the flick of th 
left thumb—are given an accurat 
time, and thirdly, waste movement o 
time, not apparent to an observer be 
cause of the factor of balance an 
rhythm, show up on an MIM char 

MTM savings aren't all a matter « 
hair splitting hoWever. Sometimes bo 
tlenecks and waste in an operatio 
are obvious even to a casual observe: 
but the firm hasn't put efficiency 
making changes into effect because « 
their high cost. Using MTM, how 
ever, the management can find out 
before making any changes at all- 
just how much it is costing the firn 
not to make them. 





AVIS LEATHER in Newmarke 
Ont., is in the midst of a reo: 
ganization based on MTM studies. It’ 
an old firm and had grown like Topsy 
and added new equipment as it wen 


along. Reorganization was indicated 


but the questions confronting the pro 
gressive young manager, James Gaird 
ner were: how much should be spen 
on any phase of the reorganizatio: 
and where is it most needed? 

He got Stevenson and Kellogg Ltd 
to train two of his own men—on 
a union leader—in Methods-Tim 
Measurement and in a few weeks ha 
some interesting answers to his prob 
lems. 

Davis Leather Co. gets skins fres 
off the animals and processes the 
into finished leather in a variety 
colors. There are in the neighborhox 
of 200 operations in the process, 
Gairdner’s MIM men had a wi 
field to work in. 

Downstairs, where the raw. ski 
are cleaned and shaved, a casual o 
server could have seen, a few mont 
ago, that one machine which was su} 
plied by several others was a bott 
neck—it couldn't keep up. A mo 
modern machine could maintain t! 
pace, but it would cost $5,500 to bi 
and install it. Again to the casual o 
server, the bottleneck wouldn't ha 
appeared to be too serious. The co 
trolling machine didn’t lag by muc 
After Bohmer Groves and Milt 
Morton, Gairdner’s MTM men, d 
a Methods-Time Measurement an 
lysis of that part of the factor 
operation, however, Davis  Leath 
lost no time getting in a new machi 
Through the saving on hitherto wi 
ed labor time and increased prod 
tion, according to Groves, the $5,5 
cost of the machine will be ear 
back in fewer than four months. 
another illustration, Groves told 
that moving the stockroom next 
the shipping room instead of a 
tory length away trom it, will s 
$4,000 in a year by cutting off 1 
wasted walking back and forth 
tween the two. 

The MTM study of a finishing 1 
chine showed that it wasn’t doing 
well as expected. Five women wi 
on this machine, four of them feed 
work to a fifth. What showed up 
this MTM_ study was the same th! 
as appeared in Smith’s card d 
model. One woman, like the ri: 
hand, was working hard and fast 
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lf Vo suspect that other beers ire 
brewed with the weaker sex int I! d, 
switch to Labatt’s India Pale Ale 
lent rf ld-time { vou 
hearty, zestful and satistving. It’s 
wel 2 ¢ nee t 
tasting, less satl ftving bee I.] \ 
is a real man's drink. Orde 


Labatt's* next time. Ask for J PA! 


John Labatt Limited. 
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definitely to 
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moderate. Information from Dept. OS-20 
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keep up with the work being fed to 
her by the other four. The other four, 
like the left hand and thumb, balanc- 
ed their operation with the capacity 
of the controlling operator to handle 
the work they were feeding her. For 
three-quarters of the day, the machine 
and the women produced at 100 per 
cent of what was expected, but in the 
last quarter the controlling operator 
tired; the other four women timed 
their work to keep the controlling 
operator busy, but, as she had slowed 
down, output from the team slowed 
down. Using the same reasoning as in 
the card model, the Davis people de- 
veloped a rotation scheme—each of 
the five women taking a turn at the 
controlling end. The fatigue factor 
disappeared and the team produces 
at 100 per cent all day 

[he problem here wouldn't be 
obvious, for it’s just a matter of a 
there 


was no visible bottleneck—no piled 


second or so on an Operation: 


up leather, no sweating or straining 

just a almost imperceptible 
Wear on the operator who had to 
make up that second or so every 
operation throughout the day. The 
MIM) breakdown showed something 
neither management or ‘ 
could see, but which amounted to a 
considerable factor during the course 
of a day. In this case it was the MTM 
breakdown that showed up a serious 


steady 


Operators 


but concealed maladjustment. 
This Methods-1 Ime 
isn't likely to be the last word in tools 


manufacturing meth- 


Measurement 


for improving 


ods. It does, however. establish a 
healthy trend in the production pic- 
ture: the application of the same 


scientific approach to management as 
has been applied for vears to machin- 


ing. 


INSURANCE 


Big Loss Cover 
by Geoffrey L. Pratt 


A TREND has become increas- 
ingly evident in the property 
insurance world during these ‘50s 
the practice of arranging 
to protect only against heavy loss. 
This expedient is actually “old hat” 
.Oary prin- 


insurance 


tO msurance people- a 
ciple that has been recognized by cor- 
porate insurance ever since it set up 
shop almost three hundred years ago. 


*De- 


cove! Or 


Variously known as “Excess”, 
ductible”, “Catastrophe” 
some kindred term, a handful of in- 
surance companies has served notice 
of specialization in such contracts. 

Boiled down to simple definition, 
Catastrophe coverage visualizes noth- 
ing more than the assumption by a 
policyholder of a stated amount of 
any claim under a contract covering 
fire and supplemental perils o1 indeed, 
other hazards. The device is wel 
known to evervone as it applies fun- 
damentally in the case of the deduct- 
ible $25. $50 or $100 under an auto- 
mobile collision policy 

So far the Catastrophe 
coverage has been welcomed almost 


plan of 


exclusively by the country’s kernel of 
super-industries, following thought- 
ful introduction by one ol the spe- 
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Wanted... 


Experienced Help 


























































The classified sections of the daily press tell a story —a 
story which emphasizes that today the demand is not 
just for help, but for specialized help—help trained and 
experienced in doing a particular job. This demand is 
almost universal in business and industry and is essential 
in the professions. 

Trained, specialized assistance is just as important in 
the proper manavement of an investment programme, 


This means experienced help must be obtained. 


Experience to us means “personal knowledge”. This 
month Ames celebrates its 63rd birthday. In the more i 
than three score years since 1889 when our business was 
established, we have acquired a wealth of “personal 
knowledge” in investment planning and management 
which we can, and do, draw upon for those who look to 
us for information and assistance. Our clients benefit 
from this experience we think that you too, will 
find it beneficial. 

The best advice and the best help is important if your 
investment programme is to do what you want it to 
do for you. Through personal contact with our ex- 
perienced personnel you can obtain such advice and help 
without obligation. Write. telephone. or better still call 


in and see us. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Investment Dealers—Established 1889 
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clalist Companies or an aggressive 
insurance broker with a heavy stake 
in a large concern’s protection port- 
folo 

Big outfits with enormous insurable 
values have up to now been the main 
target tor Catastrophe policy sales. 
By the nature of their cross-country 
Operations, superio! safety-engineer- 
ed plant construction, and top finan- 
cial rating, they represent a_ high 
quality risk from an insurance com- 
pany’s viewpoint. The question arises 


whether these factors obviously 


spelling “profit” to the insurers of 
such colossi—might not suggest a 
program of self-insurance? This in 
spite of the doleful history of such 
funds 

It is precisely the haunting fear ot 
election for a self-insurance fund on 
the part of important customers that 
has motivated both the pros and cons 
of the Catastrophe policy question. 

Most insurance companies deplore 
the trend as the thin end of a wedge: 
by selling semi-protection in the form 
of a property policy subject to a 


it’s our business 
to provide purchasing power 


stated deductible amount — perhaps 
$25,000 or even $250,000—Insurance 
is condoning a practice that it has 
always held to be anathema. The cus- 
tomer becomes a self-insurer for the 
first $25,000 or $250,000 of any loss 
as the case may be. 

The other side of the argument— 
advanced by relatively few insurance 
companies but by many brokers who 
are bearing down on “Catastrophe” 
sales—admits that it is running in the 
tace of old tenets. The bald fact is 
that times have changed, these people 


Instalment Sales Finance Moves Goods Af All Levels 
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from dealer to consumer 





- 
— factory to dealer 


-sales finance 


helps move the ever-growing 


volume of durable goods that roll off 


Canada’s production lines. 


/ To the men who sell durable goods, sales finance 
/ provides the purchasing power to keep 
/] 
/ adequate inventories on hand. To the millions of 


Canadians who buy durable goods, sales finance 
provides the means to buy “on time” and points the 


way to a better standard of living. 


It takes a mighty stream of purchasing power to drive the 


dynamo of production, That’s our job at LA.C. 


More than 65 branches from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation 
LIMITED 


of the Merit Plan for Instalment Buying 


AS BROAD AS CANADA-—AS 





. Executive Offices: Sun Life Building, Montreal 2. 
LOCAL AS MAIN STREET 








Copyright 1952) 
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say, and if a valuable client wants t 
carry some of his own risk and car 
be held only part way down the self 
insurance path—that does not con 
stitute abandonment of principle. | 
is the “half a loaf” theory exempli 
fied, and Insurance must keep ste; 
with progress. 

Detractors of the Catastrophe de 
velopment not only account it an il 
advised one ethically, but see caus 
for alarm in allits future implication: 
Public clamor and unbridled compx 
tition may soon see householders, fo 
example, seeking fire coverage (: 
substantially less cost) under whic 
they will usurp the functions of Insui 
ance — become self-insurers — for 
stated amount. 

“And what’s wrong with that?” sa 
the pro-Catastrophe people. “Th 
public is accustomed to deductibles i 
its automobile, personal propert 
floater, health and accident and othe 
forms of insurance. If anyone fee! 
he wants a catastrophe form of cover 
age against any hazard, the insuranc 
business should be able to provide it 

The answer is, of course, that insur 
ance companies themselves imposed 
deductible conditions upon automo 
bile and other contracts where thy 
practice has long been accepted 
without customer demand and soles 
in their own interest. 

Notwithstanding these inconsiste: 
cles, progress must inexorably bring 
about compliance with what is quite 
evidently a growing demand for “Bi: 


Loss” insurance—at a price 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 









THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that divi- 
dends have been declared on the no 
par value common shares of the Com- 
pany as follows: 

REGULAR: Thirty cents (30c) per 
share for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1952, payable Febru- 
ary 25, 1953, to shareholders of 
record January 15, 1953. 

SPECIAL: Twenty-five cents (25c) 
per share payable December 30. 
1952, to shareholders of record 
December 3, 1952. 

By Order of the Board 

J. L. T. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 





Montreal, November 24, 1952. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 





Canada's Puritanical Boom 


oy William Clark 


VILLIAM CLARK is a_ London 
Ybserver correspondent. His story to 
(he Observer on his visit to the Cana- 
ian west shows how the great devel- 
»pments there look to British eyes. 


TWHE red-faced man in front of me 

in the queue at the cashier’s desk 
vas determined to be nasty. He had 
old us several times that they did 
iings better in Chicago, and that he 
ouldn’t think why he had ever come 
o Calgary, or Alberta or Canada. 


“Seven dollars is too much for a 
otel room in this hick town” he 
rumbled as he counted out seven 


lollar bills and turned to go. “Excuse 
said the patient cashier, 
there is another 40 cents to pay, the 
nited States dollar is at a discount 
ere vou know.” 

There 
poplexy 


ne, Sir 


moment in which 
and may- 


Was too 


Was ad 
certain, 
em likely, but the shock 
eat and the Chicagoan 
ithout a word. 


seemed 


paid up 
Not a single Cana- 
in grinned, but all of them man- 
red to look very 
ained way. 
The price of hotel rooms, and the 
fticultvy of getting them even at a 
ice, is only one indication of the 
om which is enveloping the West 
Canada. Every town is surround- 
! by concentric rings of new houses 


pleased in a re- 


¢ last few rows usually still awaiting 
public 
tr hic — | 
Imonton, which is both the capital 
Alberta and self-consciously post- 
irks all letters “The oil capital ot 
nada,” the town has grown so fast 
t the airport has been entirely sur- 


e arrival of services. In 


unded. 
[here can be no doubt that Ed- 
inton is a boom town: money is 


SV, prices are grotesque, the broad 
eets are clogged with shiny bulbous 
w American Yet 
lich is in many ways so reminiscent 

American movies about 
wns in the old West, is given a 
finitely Canadian flavor by the 
inlous fact that this is a puritanical 
om. At ten o'clock the town Is 
eep, gambling dens, 
shots in the night followed by the 
ind of sheriff's posses, above all, 


cars. the scene, 


boom 


there are no 


re are no saloon bars. 

It is not possible to buy a drink ot 
Vthing Stronger than beer in Ed- 
nton, and even that is only pro- 
led in bars for men separated by a 
ck wall from women 
yerta takes the pleasures of wealth 
th a Presbyterian seriousness that 
ects the strong Scots element in 

population. 

[he Prime Minister of the Province 
umself an earnest Churchman who 
ards politics as the continuation 
religion by other means. His Social 
edit Government has long since 
indoned ideas of currency mani- 
ation (except in theory) and con- 
itrates its attention on sound, hon- 


bars for 


and very conservative administra- 
n. 


For in spite of the boom, in spite 


of the great fortunes that are being 
made, Canadians are acutely aware 
that they stand today where the 
United States stood at the end of the 
Civil War: on the threshold of great 
expansion; and they are determined 
to learn from the mistakes of their 
neighbor, just as they feel that they 
have learned much from the mistakes 
of the Mother Country. 

But it is difficult for Canada, liv- 
ing next-door to the most powerful 


country in the world, to feel sure 
that she will remain master of her 
fate. The davs of President Polk. 


of “Fifty-four Forty or fight” and of 
overt American Imperialism are over, 
but the 49th parallel is a very thin 
wall against the power of American 
capital. The oil Alberta are 


at present largely financed by United 


fields of 


States dollars, and this is greatly re- 

sented. , ; 
“Canada 

and show 


of till Canadian industries are financ- 


cannot be independent 
the world what she’s made 


ed by Canadian money,” I was told 
by a banker in Calgary. I asked 
how a country with a population little 
larger than individual 
States of the union could 
hope to finance the development of 
half a continent. 

“By Canadian money,” he replied. 
“IT mean the traditional Canadian dol- 
lar which is 50 cents of United States 


some of the 


American 


money and 50 cents of sterling.” 
There is no difficulty about getting 
SO cents from the United States. 


— ABSENCE Of British capital in- 
vestment since the war is a cause 
of deep dissatistaction throughout the 


West of Canada. this 


1S explained away as cruel economic 


however much 


necessity. 

The sudden flowering of the United 
States in the past ten years, ind par- 
ticularly the shift in the balance of 
power within the States te a little 
West of Centre, has made the Cana- 
dian West far more aware of the 


merits of a more distant, less powerful 


Britain. In Commonwealth _ talks 
Canada may seem to us to be just 
part of the dollar area, but in talks 


across the border Canadians are al- 
most aggressively British. 

There are weaknesses in the Cana- 
dian position of 
which thev are ver 
need to get capital trom the United 
States alone, rather than from two or 
more competitive bidders is one such 
weakness: the lack of an indigenous 
Canadian culture is another, though 


independence of 


well aware. The 


every effort is being made to produce 
“national” schools of Art and Letters. 

But as I flew from Winnipeg to 
Chicago over the everlasting miles 
ot wheat I could feel the strength 
and solidity of Canada’s claim to be 
recognized as a great emergent nation. 
It was with pride that I put down 
eight Canadian dollars to pay my) poll 
tax at the Chicago airport. “Sorry, 
Bud,” said the immigration officer, 
“this foreign money's no good here.” 


TELUS Wales 
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that the United States is Canada’: 
neighbor, that the United States 
a Pacific power while Britain (di 


Canada are not at their happiest, as 
Canadian statesmen have remarked 
with some frankness. The U.K.’s in- 
fluence in Australia and New Zeal- rectly) is not. It is still more im 
and has weakened more than Lon- portant that the U.S. has een 
don imagined, as the exclusion of the able to increase industrial powe 
U.K. from the Pacific Council—evi- more rapidly than Britain, that th 
dently with Australian approval U.S. has capital available for expo 
has revealed. Ministers from the col- while Britain has not. 
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Commonwealth Sore Spots 


by John L. Marston 





































































ELATIONS between the U.K ralt , wi : 
R et a vealth as a whole and the outside onies, both African and Caribbean, Into the medley of conflictir 
a e dominions, between the world, have never been simple and I ritic ; ’ 3 ; 
rid, ha ever been simple < lave criticized the Mothe ; 3 
U.K 1 the British colonies, be- clear-cut. Recently they have * come -ommer at " i fi : e an , tale acomtionde ge aren 
ear-cul ‘ dec ce ercial anc Inancia poucies. © ittee j . j . 
ommittee introduced this Octob 


tween e far-flung British territor parent ae , 1 . ] > : . 
sh territ ore than usually complicated. Trad- Regionalism is important in this 


no relati e Pe > f > i j 
ng relations between the U.K. and age of geopolitics. It is important 


the Memorandum on Commonweal] 
Trade in 1951. It came opportune 
as a reminder that the Commo 
wealth was still a powerful econom 
force. 

The Memorandum showed that 
total international trade last year tl 
Commonwealth accounted for 30 p 
cent—the same proportion as 
1950. It is thus, in the matter 
trade, as important as the whole « 
Europe and much more importar 
than the U.S. However, the overa 
figure does not prove much. A hi 
level of trade can be weakening 
it is unbalanced trade. Last vear 
Was unbalanced. 

The result was a deficit of mo 
than £1,000 million. At the sam 
time, the trade of the sterling Com 
monwealth with the U.S. and Car 
ada reverted from a moderate to 
substantial deficit, the Overseas cou 
tries failing to counteract the chron 
dollar deficit of the U.K. 





E' FORTS to restore the balance this 
year are partly responsible fi 
the psychological stresses now obse! 
able. Curtailment of spending is dis 
greeable for both the buyer and tt 
seller. Canada, as a member of t! : 
Commonwealth, is naturally rese 
ful that the economies particular 
affect her, as a dollar country; | 
can it be imagined that Canad 
wheat-farmers will be pleased 
attempts to ease the dollar proble 
by restoring Australia’s capacity as 
wheat-exporter. On the other han 
U.K. manufacturers were shock 
when they learned that the econom 
adopted by Australia and other st 
ling countries would sharply rest: 
their export markets. 

An aggravating factor is the id 
prevalent in various Commonwea 
countries that, as most of the Co 
monwealth’s deficit last vear was d 
to the U.K.’s adverse trade balan 
the burden of recovery should h 
fallen on the U.K. 

The colonies have, perhaps, 
grievance. They are 








































stronzest 
masters of their trading and finan 
policies, and in the period when 
independent sterling countries \ 
drawing heavily on their balances 
London, the colonies were build 
up their balances. In the first hal! 
1952 the self-governing sterling c 
tries reduced their balances by £ 

million to £1,513 million, whe 
the dependent territories incre 

their balances by £75 million to 4 
042 million. This huge total of 

U.K.’s debt to the colonies is la! 

the result of the colonies’ dollar e 
ings, which, in exchange for ster | 
have been absorbed into the ce! i 
dollar pool, and have thus bec« f 
available to cover dollar purch 
not only of the U.K. but also of, s 
India or Australia. 





Available in various sizes 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND SINCE 1807 
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U.S. BUSINESS 
Tariffs Attacked 


by R. L. Hoadley 
FRESH ATTACK on 
tional trade restrictions. urged by 

Canada’s C. D. Howe in a New York 
address seems to be producing effec- 
live results. Addressing 2,000 bankers 
ind businessmen at the annual foreign 
trade convention, Howe pointed out 
that international trade is moving 
along at an all-time high level. Then 
he tartly added that trade restrictions 
also are at a high level. 

Quantitative restrictions on im- 
ports, he said, make it more difficult 

bring about a cure for the dollar 
problem. The responsibility for tak- 
ng removal measures does not lie in 
Canada’s hands, he continued. Then 
he glanced over his audience and 
soberly said he doubted that such a 
task would be undertaken without the 
help and encouragement of the U.S. 

Following the key note supplied by 
Howe, practically all the other speak- 
ers called for lowered tariff barriers 





interna- 


ind “trade not aid”. Chairman Ald- 
rich of the Chase National Bank 
(second largest in the world) made 


point that lowered tariffs should 


sccompany convertibility of curren- 
cles and President Truman sent a 
message reminding the convention 
that the “present inadequate” Trade 
Agreements Act expires this year. 
Aldrich said that most of our allies 


ire in economic trouble—with an ex- 
panding world market providing the 
key to solution of their difficulties. 
The U.S., he continued, is the only 
country with enough economic 
‘trength to meet this situation. Can- 
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ada can and will help, he said, “but 
the main responsibility is ours as it 
has been for the last seven years.” 

In its closing session the conven- 
tion made a strong plea for customs 
reform and reduced tariffs. But it 
struck a sour note when it cold- 
shouldered the International Mate- 
rials Conference and other commod- 
ity pacts. Meanwhile, the National 
Association of Manufacturers came 
out for lower tariff barriers for the 
first time and the 6,000 members of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce 
proposed eliminating all tariffs. 

This is the first time that any large 
group of U.S. businessmen has pub- 
licly advocated a free trade policy 
tor the U.S. This dramatic statement 
represented the opinion of “hard- 
headed” leaders in American indus- 
try. It was issued ten-year 
study of the foreign situation. 


after a 
trade 
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CANADA IS ON THRESHOLD OF VAST 
ADVANCE, SAYS B of M PRESIDENT 





B.C. Gardner Sees Voluntary Savings As 
‘Seed Corn of Industrial Growth” 





GORDON BALL, GENERAL MANAGER, REPORTS 
RECORD B OF M ASSETS, DEPOSITS, LOANS— 
REVIEWS GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





Affirming that Canada stands ‘on 


vance,”’ B. C. Gardner, president of the Bank of Montreal, 
of “fundamental importance to this country’s future well-being,” in 
B of M’s 135th annual 
; continued dependence on foreign markets, 


factors 
his address to the 


Canada’s 





the threshold of vast industrial ad- 


general meeting. These covered 


economy, and the growing function of government in the economic and social 


order. 
Gordon R. Ball, general manager, 
presented the bank’s 135th annual 


statement reporting record total assets 
of $2,286 millions and record deposits 
standing at $2,148 millions. These 
compared with assets of $2,221 millions 
and deposits at $2,085 millions at the 
1951 year-end. Total current loans, 
another new high, were $663 inillions, 
an increase of $45 millions. Dominion 
and provincial taxes were $5,918,000, 
and net earnings amounted tc $5,668,- 
778, of which $4,500,000 was paid out 
in dividends at the rate of $1.25 per 
share. An addition of $2 mil ions was 
transferred from the profi.-and-loss 
account to the reserve fund, now 
standing at $53 millions 


Need Remains for Markets 
The B of M 


Abroad 


president roted that 


industrial 


“our impressive expansion 
has as vet done little to render us less 
dependent on export trade,” and that 
much of the new industrial capacity 


being established in Canada today is 


for the “large-scale production of ma- 
terials that will have to find external 
markets if the enterprises are to 
prosper.” 

“The course of business in the 
United States, and its influence on 
that country’s demand for the bulk of 
Canadian products, are of greate 
direct concern to us than ever before,” 
Mr. Gardner added. “We also have a 
vital and continuing interest in the 
recovery of the dollar purchasing power 
of the Commonwealth and of othe 
overseas countries.” 

Another facet of the same problem, 
Mr. Gardner stated, was that “Canada 
can ill afford” the competitive dis- 
advantage that would result if the 
domestic level of prices should rise 
faster than corresponding prices in 
other major countries. 


Actual Output Grows Slowly 
Great as Canada’s material progress 
has been, Mr. Gardner said, “the over- 
all gain in output that can be achieved 


from one year to another is relatively 
limited.” It was, in fact, only about 
one and a half per cent annum for 
the average Canadian 

“Yet it is out of this relatively mod- 
est annual gain in productivity,” he 
said, “that all desire for enhanced liv- 
ing standards, for greater social 
itv, and all the growing requireme 
of the community for defence, capital 
expansion and increased governmental 
services must be met, if they are to he 
met.” 

There 


pe 


secur- 


nts 


Gard- 
the competi- 


groups and 


1 real danger, Mr 
ner maintained, that, in 
tive jostling of various 
interests, ‘too much may be demanded 
quickly,” resulting only in a re- 
duction of “the quantity of 
jollar will buy.” 


was 


too 


, 7 
Zzoods 


Profits Have Role as Savings 


sident next discussed the 
vast capital requirements of an ex- 
panding economy, and their tendency 
to “run ahead of new savings ded 


voluntarily by the Canadian 


he pre 


provi 


comm 


nity.” He said that, normally 
largest single constituent of voluntary 
saving was money ploughed back int 
industry itself through the us¢e fc 
corporate purpose, of undistribut 
profits and depreciation reserves 
“Such retained funds are, therefo 
the seed corn of industrial growt}l 
Far from being anti-social, they 
a social necessity 

Turning to the role that should 
assigned government in the social and 
economic order, Mr. Gardner observed 
that “the demands of the community 
for civilian services provided by gov 
ernment seems to grow from vear to 
vear,” and there seemed to be an 
increasing tendency to run to govern- 
ment for protection against the “ordi- 
nary hazards of day-to-day business.’ 
But “the services provi led DV govern 
ment must be paid for out of the 
pockets of private citizens,” and “in- 
creasing governmental costS can De 


emphasized four 


the recognition of pro- 
ductivity as the key to progress, the role which saving played in a dynamic 


retarding influence on Canadian 


gress.” 


pro- 


General Manager’s Address 
Ball stated that, once again this 
the “scoreboard of national eco- 
activity” would probably show 
high records for output, employ- 
ment and income, but the “margin of 
gain will be relatively small.” 
Consumers, he_ said, had recently 
been spending more freely, especially 
on durable items, but selling has been 
“off the shelf,’ bringing inventories 
down to more conservative levels. 
flecting this drawing down of stocks, 
manufacturing output in physical 


Mr. 
year, 
nomic 
new 


“Dp 
te- 


quantity has been running somewhat 
below last year.” 

Livestock and meat prices were still 
adversely affected by the U.S. em- 
bargo, Mr. Ball noted, but Canada’s 
greatest wheat crop had been safely 


harvested. Canadian defence spending 

















and U.S. military orders Canada 
were growing, along with private 
capital expenditures. 

Referring to the exceptional 
strength of the dollar in the last vear, 
the general manager said it reflected 
‘both the favorable situation of the 
Canadian economy at the present time 
ind also, through externa vestment 
an optimistic appraisal, bys putside 
observers, of this country’s future 
prospects.’ 

Advocates Free Sterling Rate 

Mr. Ball ym! ted it Canada’s 
ibandonment of a fixed ex inge rate 
had resulted in a ss speculative 
more soundly sed | 
for long-term nvestme 1 als 
noted that, within 15 months t 
exchange rate vas treed “anadiar 
exchange cont Vas 
abandoned. These lessons g 
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I an onfident that « staff, in add 

tion to doing their w eft it 
are building for the bank, throug} 
courtesy and heerfulness in enor- 
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BOOK FOR BUSINESS 


class himself, with physicists and 
chemists, as a scientist. Only the loos- 
est general principles of human _ be- 
havior and motives can be laid down 
with any certainty. Economists’ theo- 












The Economists 
















































i DEAS OF THE GREAT ECONOMISTS by 
| George Soule—Macmillan—$4.25 ries—at least those outside the purely 
' : mathematical exercises of some. of 
by Michael Youn 
y g the econometricians—are based on 
ie AUSI the most important their individual interpretation of man 
element he has to work with = ts and what makes him tick. There are, 
I} mankind. the economist is at a dis is a result, a great many theories. 
net disadvantage when he tries to By nature, economists also seem to 
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r easure 
rr instance, is designed to meet 
ind to take and make really fine impressions 
splendid Provincial papers, too Phe right one can 
; 


be a quarrelsome lot. When a theory 
is advanced in one of the professional 
journals, it is bound to be followed by 
an extended pro and con discussion 
on its theoretical or practical validity. 
It's a matter of history that this has 
been going on for some time. But out 
of it all have developed some impor- 
tant and extremely useful analytical 
tools and formulae: “Given these con- 


ditions, this always happens.” Some- 


times by hard reasoning, sometimes 
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by trial and error, the formulae have 
been established as dependable bases 
on which to plan a policy or Jaunct 
an assault on a difficulty. 

Books, like the Grea 
Economists”, that trace the develop 
rent of economic thought from th 
days of the great Greeks or earlic 
show how one theory grew from a1 
other—either as a contradiction of 
or as a turthgr development of 
and, if you believe economists hay 
contributed anything to the work 
give cause for thanks that, protec 
sionally anyway, economists tend 
be rather quarrelsome. 

Mr. Soule, who was for man 
years an editor of New Republic an 
Director of the National Bureau « 
Economic Research in the State 
lectures in economics at Ber 
nington College. He has condensed 
great deal of economic thought plus 
his own comments into 214 pages 
The result is an orderly procession o! 
some of the great thoughts on man 
struggle for a material utopia. 


“Ideas of 


now 


TRADE UNIONS—by Allan Flanders—Ryers 
—$2.50. 
@ This is a textbook on 
powerful social institution. The en 
phasis is on the labor union picture | 
Britain, although broader manifesta 
tions of the labor picture—such as 1 
ternational union organizatio 
are discussed. This, and the cor 
cluding chapter on relations betwee! 
the trade union and the state take thx 
study beyond the limits of the o 
ganized labor picture in Britain. M 
Flanders is Senior Lecturer in Indus 
trial relations at Oxford. 
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trade 
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REGISTRY 
* 1387 has been issued authoriz 


VERTIFICATE 
& . 

the Universal Reinsurance C 
pany Limited of Amsterdam, Holla 
to transact in Canada the business 
Inland Transportation Insurance 
Personal Property Insurance, in a 
tion to Fire Insurance and, in addi! 
thereto, Civil Commotion Insura! 
Earthquake Insurance, Falling Air 
Insurance, Hail Insurance, Impact 
Vehicles Insurance, limited or inhe! 
explosion Insurance, Sprinkler lea! 
Insurance, Water Damage _ Insura 
and Windstorm Insurance, limited 
the insurance of the same propert 
is insured under a policy of Fire Ins 
ance of the company, for which 
already registered, limited to the b 
ness of reinsurance only. V. R. Will: 
son has been appointed Chief Agen 
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LETTERS 





Tungsten in U.K. 


TFYHE statement of Leslie Roberts in 

Nov. 15 issue that there is no 
ingsten in the United Kingdom 
annot go unchallenged . . . If it is 
vorth anything to your Magazine, Or 
» him, or to anyone else, I know 
here there is plenty of tungsten in 
ngland right around where I was 
orn, and where the mines used to 
vork it. The mineral is still there but 
1@ brains are lacking... 


m Mateo, Calif. G. 


Funds for MP’s 


R A. FARQUHARSON'S $article 
(SN Nov. 22) re MP’s indemni- 
es reminds me of an experience Of a 
onscientious MP of some years ago. 
He told me the MP’s were getting 
(then $4,000) for ? 
endered, but still they were not get- 
ig sufficient. The reason for the 
shortage was the drain on 
\IP’s and MLA’s finances by requests 
equal to demands) by no end of 


Mem- 


ers are a prey of everv fund-raising 


ROSEKILLY 


Services 


rough 
eternal 


rganizauions for donations 
iuse. Dare they refuse? 
This brings two evils. One is the 
emptation to reimburse these extra 
methods not 
Who is most to blame, the 
nembers or John Q. Public? Second, 


costs by according to 


Hovle 
hy hance h , mar limited 
v,nhat chance Nas a man of Iimuitec 


neans against Mr. Monevbags who 


1 . > ) 
to all comers 


in lavish donations 
Would it be a cure for these and 
some of the ills outlined by Mr. Far- 
juharson if the giving of donations 
vy any elected MP or MLA (includ- 


ig those nominated by conventions) 


o any specified fund be made illegal? 
It is at least worthy of consideration. 
arievale, Sask. E. M. GRAHAM 


Juveniles and Reading 


UVENILE delinquency and teen- 
wv age reading of obscene literature 
re interrelated, but not, I think, as 
losely as SN implies (Nov. 8) 

The market for obscenity depends 
ipon frustrated and deformed bio- 
ogical curiosity. Biological curiosity 
tself is wholesome; our culture han- 





eee 
eae those Clutton Mapping. tharr goodlye- 


dles it badly. Parents should be edu- 
cated to educate their children; thus 
obscene publications might be elim- 
inated through enlightenment, very 
much as moonshining can be elimin- 


ated by the intelligently legalized 
sale of alcohol. 

In a larger sense, both delin- 
quency and obscenity are products 


of psychological frustration and de- 
formity. Discipline in the ordinary 
sense is no remedy; it is merely pro- 
hibition coupled with the threat of 
punishment, and when the punisher 
is not looking his authority is void. 
True discipline comes from within 
the self; it rests not upon fear but 
upon a sense of values, of personal 
worth and “belongingness”, the 
foundations of which are laid very 
early in life. Delinquents are apt to 
be rebellious outcasts who got that 


Be guided by 
the distinctive 


amber humidor 


Give him a Stetson Gift Certificate 


with a handsome miniature hat and gift box. 


The lucky man stops in at his nearest Stetson dealer 


and selects a hat in the style and colour 


If he’s out of town, give him a Stetson 
National Gift Certificate, redeemable at any 
Stetson dealer’s from coast to coast. 

Your dealer has both Stetson Gift 


Certificates from $8.95 up. 





ot his choice. 
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THE MARK OF THE goon 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS HAT : 


way by growing up in an atmosphere 
of hostility and rejection; who in 
their early lives did not find the emo- 
tional security necessary to develop 
true values . 

The whole subject is a ver\ broad 
one and would make a splendid 
topic for treatment in your columns 
by a writer well informed in psv- 
chology and sociology. 

K... G. 
Ne “ uv estpunster, B.C 


“Honest John” and PGE 


HAVE 
Brown's 
Railway 
but Mr. Brown’s memory is a bit at 
fault when he says that “Honest John™ 
Oliver was the sole Liberal 
which 


M.D 


PHIN 


reading Roy 
B.C: s Problen 


Grows Up (Nov. 1 issue) 


enjoyed 


article, 


returned 


endorsed the 


in the election 
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McBride Government's railway policy 

As a matter of fact. that election 
took place before the PGE deal was 
put over. and the lone Liber 
H. C. Brewster 


and with him in opposition were two 


} 





(Oliver was defeated 





socialist coal miners from Vancouver 
Island, of whom Parker Williams was 
one. In the following election, (1912 
when the railway policy was the issue 
only the two socialists were elected 
unbroken array of 


Opposition to an 


Conservatives: both Brewster and 


Oliv 






- fe j 
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7 ] 1 L, ali ae See 
In 1916, however, after the chick- 


r } , » |} > f ra t i the 
ens Nad come home to roost, and the 


McBride had gone 


easivasay } 


raliwavs Dacked DY 


nto receivership. Brewster swept the 
prevince. He died in 1918, and was 
succeeded as premier by Honest 


John.” 


Toronto, Ont D. M 
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Here are Books Your 
Friends will Treasure 





ADVENTURES IN 
TWO WORLDS 


By A.J.Cronin. The best book 
Cronin has ever written and 
the best autobiography of 1952. 
“Not only good but great.”—Dr. 
G. Stanleu Russell. $4.75 


POST SCRIPTS 


Edited by John Bailey. Here are 
America’s brightest humourists, 
chosen from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. With over -100 of 
Henry Syverson’s inimitable 
illustrations. $3.75 


ADVENTURES OF A 
BOTANIST’S WIFE 


By Eleanor Bor. An English 
Book Society Recommendation 
Adventures in the Himalayan 
foothills. A fascinating book 
Illustrated. Give this to your 
wife and get a thrill out of read 
ing it yourself $3.75 





HOUSE OF EARTH 


By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. A 
t iant novel of modern India 


e best-selling author of 


Prince f Egupt A Family 
Reading Club Selection $4.00 
1¢ Your Bookseller’s 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


Dr oe 


The Good Life 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE VALLEY—by Ernest 
Buckler—Clarke, Irwin—$4.50 


by J. L. Charlesworth 


HIS FIRST novel is Canadian in 

authorship and setting, its scene 
being the Annapolis Valley of Nova 
Scotia, where its author has farmed 
for the past 12 years. According to a 
biographical note on the jacket, he 
has been working on the novel dur- 
ing about half that period, and even 
without the note, the reader can re- 
cognize evidence of careful, pain- 
staking search for the right words to 
express thoughts and emotions. 

The story is about the life and 
work of a farming family and the 
neighbors. Like most rural novels, 
it is based on the assumption that life 
in the country, though difficult, is 
more praiseworthy than life in a city 
and farmers better people than city- 
dwellers. 

David Canaan, the younger son of 
the central family, is the one with 
whom the story is chiefly concerned, 
and Mr. Buckler, in his creation, has 
endowed him with a sensitivity and 
poetic insight which may seem rather 
exaggerated to readers in other parts 
of Canada, although it may be a 
typical efflorescence of the Anna- 
polis Valley. David's career is fol- 
lowed from childhood to early man- 
hood, and it is mainly through his eyes 
that the reader sees the beauty of the 
landscape in all seasons of the year. 

The author shifts his point of view 
at will, entering into the minds of his 
other characters with a freedom that 
is’ hardly legitimate nowadays. In 
this respect his writing is Victorian, 
but there is nothing old-fashioned 
about his choice of incidents fo: 
description. Mixed with apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty he shows a 
relish for barnyard bawdiness. This. 
at least, is the same in the Annapolis 
Vallev as in other parts of Canada. 


The Story-Teller 


THE SHAPE OF SUNDAY: An Intimate Biog 
raphy of Lloyd C. Douglas—by Virginia 
Douglas Dawson and Betty Douglas Wil 
son—Allen—$3.50 


by B. K. Sandwell 
1 ae AUTHOR of “Magnificent 


Obsession” was a fairl complex 
personality, but the most essential 
quality in him was that of the story- 
teller, the audience-holder. It made 
him a great popular preacher, it made 
him a great popular novelist, and in 
responding to the drive to be these 
things he sacrificed the possibility of 
being a powerful thinker. His was the 
temptation which besets the great ac- 
tor, to choose a theatrically effective 
vehicle rather than a significant one. 

His daughters appear to have in- 
herited a good deal of his story-telling 
skill, or at any rate the older, Virginia 
Douglas Dawson, who did the writing 
of what is otherwise a joint produc- 


in Nova Scotia 


“The Mountain and the Valley’ 


ERNEST BUCKLER 


tion. Mrs. Dawson is married to a 
Montrealer, and the book dodges the 
Montreal episode of the novelist’s life 
with obvious care. At the end of 1931 
Douglas was looking forward to 
spending quite a long time in the 
Canadian city; in January 1932 he 
preached a controversial sermon on 
the Pope’s message to the Protestant 
world: in the same month the sales 
of “Magnificent Obsession” began to 
be impressive: by the end of that 
year the second novel was doing well 
and his resignation was being con- 
sidered. 

It seems likely that the success of 
his fiction had more to do with the 
decision to leave Montreal than any 
differences with the more conserva- 
tive leaders at St. James United, al- 
though his unfinished autobiography 
pointed strongly to the latter. Just 
before leaving the church he wrote 
to a daughter that he had to drive 
himself to sermonizing: “There haint 
no bottom to my hahelujah anymo’ 
My attention has been so thoroughly 
diverted from the church business 
that I find it difficult to carry on with 
anything like interest.” 





Great Paintings from the National Gallery’’ 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH: FILIPPINO LIPPI 
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When he actually moved he “tor 
hundreds and thousands of wonderfi 
sermons into small bits and_ thre: 
them into a large basket.” He ha 
then been a preacher for exactly 3 
years, except for a few months in 
YMCA executive job. Obviously it 
difficult to be a preacher and a nove 
ist at the same time. 


Some Lovely Bits 


FULL ENJOYMENT—by A. P. Herbert—Briti: 
Book Service—$1.50. 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


OR FIVE years my life has bee 

divided into the periods when | 
possessed a clipping of Herbert s 
“Address to Chaos”, the periods whe 
somebody had stolen that clipping but 
I didn’t know it, and the periods when 
I was earnestly seeking to replace 1! 


It is one of the classics of English 


light verse. 

Now, thank goodness, I shall no 
longer have to rely on clippings. Her 
it is on page 23 of this collection ot 
over a hundred almost equally lovels 
bits of verse, including the title piece, 
a short poem asserting the superiority 
of “Full Enjoyment” over “Full Em- 
ployment”. I think even Socialists of 
the brighter kind enjoy this sort o! 
poetry; to anti-Socialists it is one ra\ 
of cheer in a dim and foggy world. 

Dark thought: Is it possible that 
people will steal the book as the 
used to steal the clippings? 


Collectors’ Prize 


GREAT PAINTINGS FROM THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART — edited by Huntingdon 
Cairns, John Walker and David Finley 
Macmillan—$17.00 


by Paul Duval 
S INCE the appreciation of painting 


depends in a large degree upon 
the experiencing of painting, the role 
of the illustrated art publication has 
a major part to play in the advance 
ment of the gallery-goer’s knowled; 
Very few individuals have the oppor 
tunity to visit. the galleries of 1 
world to study great works of art 
originals; but the colored reprodi 
tion, depending upon its fidelity, ¢ 
do much to effect a substitute. Fi 
tunately, in recent years, the qual 
of reproduction in art books has ris 
to a point where there is frequen 
little difference between the act 
painting and its facsimile. An « 
standing example of this fidelity n 
be found in the latest Washing! 
National Gallery publication. 

“Great Paintings trom the Natio 
Gallery of Art” is a compan 
volume to the “Masterpieces” p 
lished in 1944. As in the earlier bo: 
it contains 85 large plates devoted 
the evolution of western paint 
since the fifteenth century. Throu 
out its large format are to be fou 
examples from every major Europ: 
school. Opposite each painting | 
page of text extracted from the 
ings of philosophers, poets, novel 
and critics. The text of such a va! 
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literary cross-section as James Joyce, 
Confucius, Samuel Johnson, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Bertrand Russell is 
osited beside the paintings of Rem- 
yrandt, Titian, El Greco, Degas and 
seorge Bellows. 

This volume should help to widen 
he public’s approach to various paint- 
ng styles. For, as David Finley, the 
National Gallery’s director, states in 
iis foreword: “In the field of art, too 
nany people are inclined to pass 
udgment on what is or is not excel- 
ent long before they have earned the 
ight to do so. In other fields, in 
vhich they are not qualified, they 
how more reticence, but not as re- 
ards works of art, which is too often 
lismissed as of no importance be- 
ause it does not happen to appeal to 
heir particular taste or because they 
io not understand what the artist is 
iving.” 


Sturdy Independence 


2UEEN'S GIFT—by Inglis Fletcher — McClel 
land & Stewart—$4.50. 


by John Yocom 


TINHIS is the last of seven novels in 

the Carolina Series by Miss 
Hletcher. It begins with the first 
ittempted colonization by the English 
n Roanoke Island and ends with the 
State’s ratification of the Constitution 
1 1789. “Queen’s Gift” covers the 
rguments, public and family, fights, 
ecret meetings and conspiracies that 
lowed the Revolution. 

North Carolinians were divided on 
vhether the State would ratify the 
eW constitution and join the union. 

The feeling for the historical issues 
id the romantic detail of plantation 
te involving master and slave, the 
stive occasions, the daily rounds of 
fe in town and country are superb. 
\nd as such, Miss Fletcher has re- 
\oulded history into a valuable form. 
[he locale seems to have an enduring 
juality. In the foreword she says 
iat the town of Edenton “still retains 








BETWEEN THE RED AND THE ROCKIES 


its history 


the flavor of Colonial life.” There is 
a lesson too for these parlous times, 
she thinks: to reflect on the sturdy 
independence, the courage and integ- 
rity of these men of Carolina. 


In Colonial York 


LORENA TELFORTH — by Isabelle Hughes — 
British Book Service—$3.00. 


by Rica Farquharson 


HIS new book by __ Isabelle 
Hughes, bears two gifts to readers. 
It offers political history of an era 
when the Colonial town of York be- 
came Toronto. It gives a diverting 
love story: beginning in 1834 when a 


produce and wine merchant from 
Canada visits England, marries a 


young widow and brings her back to 
Toronto. 

Although the marriage to the Cana- 
dian takes place with Lorena con- 
vinced they will have a good life 
there are many family complications 
before the reader is convinced that 
there is much possibility of enduring 
happiness. 

An elderly Aunt and a young ward 
in her husband’s house heighten the 
drama for Lorena. The youth falls 
in love with her. The Aunt is sure 
she is a designing hussy. Lorena finds 
mental stimulation in talks with young 
Nick who is sympathetic towards the 
reformist opposition while Edwin is 
on friendly terms with the leading 
clique. When the uprising comes the 
rival factions provide — exciting 
human drama. 

Isabelle Hughes, who is a fifth 
generation Canadian, obviously, has a 
genuinely sympathetic feeling for her 
material. She presents it clearly and 
appealingly. A book of this type 
should be valued by young Canadians 
who wish to have a background for 
their own times and greatly-chaaging 
social customs. The family could 
well be progenitors of the family ir 
Mrs. Hughes’ first book “Serpent's 
Tooth”. 





W. Sherwood Fox 
THE BRUCE BECKONS 


The Story of Lake Huron’s 


Great Peninsula 


Here is a “holiday between covers,” all about 
the beautiful and fascinating Bruce Pen.nsula; 
and folklore, tales of mystery and 
shipwreck, natural wonders, and famous plants 
Written by the former President of the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario and illustrated by Clare 
Bice. Over 2,000 copies sold in one month, $4.00 


By Grant MacEwan. Drama, colour, and humour highlight this story of 
the development of wheat-growing and cattle-ranching in the W est, W hen 
agriculture took over a fur-traders’ empire in one generation. With maps 


and drawings. $3.50 


CERAMI¢ 


By Ruth 
that is 1 
of potter! 
diagrams 


at all booksellers 
TORONTO 


UNIVERSITY 





» FOR THE POTTER 

ne. A book filled with just the kind of detailed information 
helpful and interesting to the amateur in the popular craft 
i to the collector of ceramics. With precise tables, practical 

id beautiful photographs. $5.50 
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PRESS 


Writers & Writing 


J pares M. Cross, Winnipeg, has re- 
ceived New York Newspaperwom- 
an’s Club = annual scholarship for 
young woman judged most promising 
at Columbia University School of 
Journalism. 7 


@ The next time we see Paris—if and 
when we ever do—vwe intend to call 
on New-Story Magazine, Place Dau- 
phiné, which publishes, in English, 
better bits in creative writing. One 
young editor is son of Martha Foley. 
@ A rewarding thing about this col- 
umn has been letters—such as one, 
today, from Mrs. A. D. Etsey, Was- 
katenan, Alberta, who speaks glow- 
ingly of Mrs. Robert Forbes, editor 
of her local weekly newspaper. (We 
got a happy glow in thinking some- | 
body likes us: shall pass on requested 


Just remember that everyone reads! 


his nation. 


as a novel. 








Vary Bard 


ldwal Jones 


humour of the droll illustrations. 


saint, Ignatius Loyola. 





Helen A. 


Gladys Schmitt 


When you're tearing your hair and you're ready to swear, 
As you ponder your friends’ Christmas needs; 
When you're fit to be tied, this may help you decide— 


THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN 


Bruce Hutchison 
A candid portrait of Mackenzie King: his works, his times, and 


Electric in quality is this penetrating biography from the brilliant 
pen of Bruce Hutchison—a work of major importance, engrossing 









FORTY ODD 


“The best antidote to turning forty that any woman could ask. 
If she approaches it in the same spirit as Mary Bard does, her 
troubles will resolve themselves into laughs instead.’ Windsor Star 


KING GEORGE V 
Harold Nicolson 


“A book which goes beyond a biography and becomes a history 
of the period. Thoroughly documented, material skillfully arranged, 
good prose and a readable, fluent style.’ Montreal Gazette $8.50 


CHEF'S HOLIDAY 


A picaresque tale narrated with gusto and zest, a combination of 
humour and travel, whose gay pages are enhanced by the Gallic 





THE GOLDEN THREAD 


Loats de Ht ohl 


This latest work by the distinguished author of The Quiet Light and 
The Restless Flame deals in novel form with the life of the revered 


EMPRESS OF BYZANTIUM 

Vahler 

A colourful, romantic novel by an author now living in Vancouver. 

“Excitement, daring and adventure brilliantly and entertainingly 

written to delight the followers of historical romance.” 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 


CONFESSORS OF THE NAME 


“A book, massive and powerful in its cumulative effect . . 
to life with a wealth of detail the Rome of the third century. Ore of 
the season's distinguished novels.’’ Saturday Review of Literature 


LONGMANS GREEN 














National Paper GoodsLtd. 


144-158 Queen St. N. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

















Also located in HALIFAX 
MONTREAL * TORONTO 
WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER 
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SIMPSON'S AND ORDER CANADIANS 


Cape Breton information to Mrs 
Forbes. ) 


@ JAN DE HarToG, author “The Dis 
tant Shore,” current Literary Guild 
publication, was born in Holland 
married to J. B. PRIESTLEY’s daugh 
ter; spends most time France an 
Holland: facts which we first gleane: 
over tea and toast shared with M; 
Priestley year ago in Toronto. 


ae MARJORIE- KINNAN  RAWLING 
whose novel “The Sojourner,” will b 
February Literary Guild selectio: 
says her writing life partly due to 
misunderstanding at age six. 

“The Bluebirds,” little Marjorie 
composition received approval fro1 
first-grade teacher: also from mothe: 
Sometimes, at home, when gues! 
were present she was asked to read 
her story. Terrific applause followe: 
She had found her vocation. Years 
later, she found printed letters on the 
old-time ruled sheets ending: 

“Miss Bluebird and Mr. Bluebird 
were married. The next day, to their 
_ great surprise, there were four little 
bluebirds in the nest!” 


@ “Déesirée,” second novel by inter- 
nationally-Known Annemarie Selinko 
to appear in United States and March 
Literary Guild selection, is dazzling, 
diary-built tale about wife of General 
Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, general of 
Napoleon who was elected to throne 
of Sweden. 

First Diary entries are those of 
fourteen-year-old Citizen Eugenie 
Bernadine Desirée Clary: last forty- 
nine-year-old Queen Desidera,  de- 
scribing her coronation. She loved, 
then feared Napoleon; been jealous of 
beautiful Josephine for whom he left 
her, yet succumbed to Josephine’s 
charm: married off her son to Jose- 
phine’s granddaughter. 


@® Writing this column has been fun 
but now's THIRTY. —Rica 








HAVE YOU TUMBLED 
TO 
THE 
YEAR'S 
FUNNIEST, 
MOST 
AMUSING 
BOOK 





FATHER ON THE FARM 
KENNETH C. CRAGG 


$3.00 
LONGMANS GREEN 

















BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 
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FILMS 





by Mary Lowrey Ross 


§ Bees SCREEN appears to be in a 
perpetual dilemma regarding war- 
film entertainment. Wars seem to 
xe the one constant in a century of 
variables, and as far as film producers 
ire concerned the chief variable is the 
public interest in battle pictures. 
Sometimes it greets them with en- 
thusiasm. Sometimes it sits through 
them apathetically, waiting for the 
colored cartoon to come on. 

Ambivalence is the popular psycho- 
ogical term for this state of mind; 
ind I should haté to be the Holly- 
wood analyst-diagnostician who has 
o watch over the patient, deciding 
when it is time to supply bloodshed, 
violence and a stiff shot of patriotism, 
ind when it would be more advan- 
tageous to give him the basket-work- 
therapy type of entertainment. 

The night I saw “What Price 
Glory” the audience seemed only 
nildly interested in the goings-on be- 
tween Captain Flagg and Sergeant 
Quirt. But this may have been in 
part because it was a Canadian rather 
than an American audience. Looked 
it objectively, “What Price Glory?” 
s still a fine lively old war-horse of 

picture that audiences can. still 
njoy, providing they try to see it 
treshly, as it was in the days before 
successive waves of patriotism and 
pacifism swept the screen and endless 
mitations of Flagg and Quirt battled 
the enemy and each other. Perhaps 


this is a little too much to demand 


ft any audience. 

A valid criticism of James Cagney 
ind Dan Dailey, as the classic feud- 
sts, is that both appear to have seen, 
ind probably played in, so many 
ersions of Flagg and Quirt that their 
verformances here seem both stale 
nd stagy. They pour enormous 
itality into their roles—they are very 
ital boys, both of them—but it is 
ever anything but the vitality of pro- 
essional showmanship. Charmaine is 
aved by Corinne Calvet, and while 
Mile. Calvet may not be the best 
harmaine ever to appear on the 
reen, she is undoubtedly the best 
alvet so far. In fact she is so at- 
uctive that Captain Flagg’s trick 
! turning her over to Sergeant Quirt 
s a combination war-bride and prac- 
cal joke seemed nothing but an 
ithor’s trick and a very dubious one 
t that. 

he introduction of technicolor 
isn’t a very happy idea, particularly 

the front-line sequence. Decora- 
'r’s colors, even in the twittering 
iwn, have no place on the battle 
‘ld and the final sequence of “What 
‘rice Glory?” would have been far 
ore effective in the strong blacks 
d white which suggest at least a 
ich of newsreel authenticity. 


‘Nirt Horse of the Sea”, a naval 

J war film, is a far soberer piece 

work all round than “What Price 
ilory?” 

[his is the story of one of the 50 
solete battleships which President 


What Price War Pictures? 





Roosevelt handed over to the British 
Government in exchange for opera- 
tional bases, early in World War II. 
The narrative is fictional but it is 
based largely on historical fact, with 
events leading up, finally, to the 
blocking of the French harbor at St. 
Nazaire. 

“Gift Horse” has its moments of 
humor, tragedy and romance. These 
are concessions, however, with little 
more than a perfunctory relationship 
to the main business of the picture, 
which is to show how the naval com- 
mander-in-charge (Trevor Howard) 
gradually built up a tough fighting 
unit out of a group of untrained offi- 
cers and raw ratings. The film is as 
close to being a documentary as it 
dares to come, while still presenting 
itself as a commercial feature. : 

The sound-track seemed a little 
blurred at times, and this with the 
peculiar shifting qzality of British 
enunciation, made “Gift Horse” a 
little difficult for anyone but naval or 
radar experts to follow. Very inter- 
esting, however, and well worth the 
concentrated attention you may find 
yourself occasionally giving it. 


b oe WON'T have to concentrate to 
any extent on “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” starring Stewart Grange, and 
Deborah Kerr. You can just sit back 
and absorb it as comfortably as vou 
might absorb a long colored drink 
through a straw. 

Movie- goers who can’t get enough 
ot Stewart Granger should be at least 
partly satisfied here, since there are 
two of him, with one or both Grang- 
ers on the screen practically every 
minute. He is cast simultaneously as 
the Englishman who visits Ruritania 
for a spot of fishing and Prince Ru- 
dolf of Ruritania who has the mis- 
fortune to take a loaded drink on the 
night before his coronation. 

‘Prince Rupert wears a morocle and 
the visiting Englishman a moustache, 
but apart from this they are identical, 
thanks to a rather fancy crossing of 
the family blood-lines back in the 
eighteenth century. So the visitor 
obligingly steps into the role of 
Prince, and makes a_ wonderfully 
striking figure, whether he is rigged 
out in full coronation regalia or in 
small-clothes with one of those flow- 
ing white crepe blouses I have been 
looking for for years in the Ladies’ 
Higher-Priced Blouse Section. (Ap- 
parently they are manufactured only 
in Ruritania.) 

James Mason, who plays Rupert 
of Hentzau gets off a great deal of 
dialogue written in the worst roman- 
tic tradition of the nineteenth century, 
and does it with incomparable style. 
Then there is Deborah Kerr as Prin- 
cess Flavia, looking as frail and de- 
licious as a work of art concocted by 
the Court caterer. There is the re- 
quired quota of love-making, moat- 
swimming and up-and-down-stairs 
duelling. I have to admit I sort of 
enjoyed the silly thing. 
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STILLERIES- LIMITE dD 


As SINCE 169 emit 
OAS MIERVIL 


Gaver 


s DI 
piste 


MELC HER 


Wherever you go across Canada, you'll 
find, no. finer tribute to good taste than these \ 
smooth old real rye whiskies by Melchers — 
ode) -a Amero Mame M ule Igo 11 
and aged in oak casks. You'll prove yourself 
a connoisseur when you serve ARISTOCRAT 
— full-bodied, full-flavoured and a full 
8 years old — or mellow, 
PNA A AYU ae 


5-year-old 


melchers yaa elms Vil ad 
ARISTOCRAT 
Atel eel ie, 


ANNIVERSARY 
5 years old 


VISCOUNT 
4 years old 


OLD KEG 
3 years old 
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New l/ife...new energy...new zest 
in the romantic land of DeSoto! For your 

winter vacation, for your summer 

vacation, for your new retirement home. Seven miles 
of wide, clean, white sandy beaches on the 

Gulf of Mexico. In the center 

of everything to do, 
everything that is Florida. 


Just fry it this year. 


A. N. MANNING, Secretary, BRADENTON CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


| \ ‘ BRADENTON « FLORIDA 
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WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Buriding, Edmonton, Alta McCalium-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


221 A-8th Ave. W . Caigary, Alta 407 Avenue Buiiding, Saskatoon, Sask 


1 Roya! Bank Building, Brandon, Man 











Folksinger Alan Mills 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


Albert Whitehead, a Toronto voice 


teacher who was living in Montreal 
at that time. And it was Whitehead 
who arranged that young Alan should 
become a member of a quintet headed 
by the famous folk singer, John Goss. 

Goss was in a desperate need of a 
bass singer, and Mills quickly filled 
the bill. Inside of five days he learn- 
ed 30 songs in four languages and got 
the job. 

More than anything else the tour 
that followed probably had the great- 
est influence on his career. Ever 
since meeting Goss he has been col- 
lecting folk songs, and the two years 
of touring which took the Goss Lon- 
don Singers all over the U.S. meant 
invaluable experience, even though 
the group finally had to break up in 
1937. People, it seemed in those 
depression years, were no longer go- 
ing to concerts. 

And Alan could no longer afford 
to stay in New York. His only hope, 
he remembers, was waiting for a call 
to join a musical called “Friday at 
Four”, and if he had stayed he might 
still be hoping . . . and waiting. 

“I finally went back to the Mont- 
real Herald, this time for $15 a week,” 
he said. 

Today Mills, who is now married 
and lives in Westmount, Que., is 
faced with cramming a 25-hour day 
into 24. His international broad- 
casts alone manage to keep him hop- 
ping though they are well worth the 
effort. 

IV appearances are now a part of 
the Mills career. He has also been 
heard as narrator and singer in a 
National Film Board movie featur- 
ing puppets and folk music. Last 
year his “Folk Songs for Young 
Folks” took a first award in the 
Canadian Radio Awards. 


pon program, incidentally, which 
Started out five vears ago as a 
four-week experiment, now often nets 
up to 1,000 fan letters a month, with 
letters from as far west as the Rockies 
and many from the U.S. On it he is 
so. ably accompanied by guitarist 
Gilbert Lacombe that most people 
think Mills is playing guitar himself. 

As part of his extra-curricular 
duties, including personal appear- 
ances at home and school meetings, 
children’s libraries and youth clubs 
Mills also writes the occasional article. 
In one of his more recent efforts, an 
article in The Canadian Guider, Mills 
elaborated on his “singing in the 
home” theme : 

Referring to the French Canadians 
again he said “They're just as hep to 
bebop as anvone eise,. Moreover 
their tastes in song are exposed to the 
constant promotion of popular songs 
from France as well as the latest 
American song hits, while English- 
speaking Canadians are affected only 
by the latter.” 

When he celebrated his fifth an- 
niversary program last Spring, Mills 
conducted a hit parade of his own. 
The top five? “Fiddle Dee Dee”, 
“The Blue Tail Fly”, “Barbara Allen”, 
“The Keeper”, and “I Know an Old 
Lady Who Swallowed a Fly.” 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE _ 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents per 
share has been declared payable on the 
15th day of January, 1953 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
15th day of December, 1952. 


Montreal S. C. Scadding 
Nov 


26, 1952. gyrriioa; Secretary 
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a British West Indies 


Macic ISLANDS of vivid con- 
trasts! Thill to calypso rhythms, 
golden beaches, Moslem mosques, 
Hindu temples. Enjoy wide choice 
of hotels and guest houses . . . con- 
venient air or sea transportation 
devaluated local currency. 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


Dept. 15, 37 Board of Trade Blidg., 
Montreal, or see your Travel Agent. 


Offices in N.Y., london, Port-of-Spain 
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“With the Fragrance of the Forest” 


Fresh-Cut Evergreen Foliage 


e ‘Home Decorator” boxes of select natural 
long-lasting greens, with forms and acces- 
ories for making wreaths, charms, garlands 
and many pleasing decorations at home 








2 to $6 express collect 
| e Evergreen Gift boxes, including complete 
} wreaths or door-charms, fresh holly and 


B.C. foliages; at $2 to $6 postpaid. Larger 
Treasurer Chests, with made-up garlands 
and other items at $8 to $12. Mansion 
House Chests up to $25. include expertly 
made long-lasting ready-to-hang decoratior 

f Expre 














from pi fir, cedar and bals 
repaid iywhere in Eastern Canada. D 
riptive circular 


GREENWOOD TREES 
CARLSBAD SPRINGS, ONT. 


_ FRESH-GROUND 
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BEVANISM 


PAGE 9 


most “formidable of all in the 
struggle. People have no use for 
an institution which pretends to 
supreme power and then does not use 
er People have no use for a free- 
dom which cheats them of redress. 
If confidence in political freedom is 
to be sustained, political freedom 
must arm itself with economic 
power.” The “people” in this con- 
text can only mean Socialist voters 
educated to embrace the Bevanite 
point of view; the non-Socialists (who 
were once described by Mr. Bevan 
as being “lower than vermin”) will 
presumably bow to the inevitable or 
be sternly dealt with as saboteurs. 





CONTINUED FROM 








For there is seemingly no place in 
his scheme of things for the placating 
of a minority. There can be no 
room for compromise when it comes 
to seizing the main sources of pro- 
duction, exchange and distribution. 
Bevanism is thus Marxism brought up 
to date and adapted to the nation with 
the longest and strongest traditions 
of parliamentary democracy; and— 
needless to say—the role of propa- 
ganda in securing bloodless revolution 
of Bevanism is of paramount impor- 
tance. 


HE AUTHOR Of “In Place of Fear” 

has also much to say about foreign 
atfairs, hardly the pet subject of a 
man who until 1945 was entirely pre- 
occupied with social reform at aome. 
His anti-Americanism is natural be- 
cause of his instinctive hatred of 
capitalism: for in his opinion, capital- 
ism is the dangerous source of the 
sometimes heedless irresponsibility of 
the United States as leader of the 
Western world. He condemns the 
hoarding of raw materials, colossal 
rearmament programs which lead to 
bankruptcy rather than security, ag- 
gressive and short-sighted policies 
like the creation of a European army 
with German help, and the senseless 
antagonizing of Red China. And he 
draws the woefully unbalanced con- 
clusion that when the United States 
is not prompted by self-in-erest, she 
is prompted by fear. 

The cleverly manipulated _ half- 
truths in this litany have, in practice, 
given the Bevanites a decisive pull in 
reshaping party thinking. Aneurin 
Bevan is a man of narrow vision, but 
he knows what he wants to do. And 
the same may be said cf his close 
associates—ex-President of the Board 
of Trade Harold Wilson, ex-Oxford 
don R. H. S. Crossman, the group’s 
self-appointed foreign policy expert, 
and that intolerantly opinonated pub- 
licist Michael Foot. 

At every point their shrewd propa- 
ganda contrives to demonstrate that 
their way is the only way, and that 
the alternative to Bevanite policies is 
the eventual certainty of economic 
collapse and the outbreak of World 
War III. 

It was at Westminster during the 
foreign affairs debates last summer, 
that the Bevanites demonstrated how 
popular the new “thinking” was be- 
coming. Although it was Mr. Hugh 
Dalton, a supporter of Mr. Attlee in 
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| JOY THROUGH GIVING 


“Send portions unto them for whom nothing is prepared: for this 
day is holy unto our Lord: neither be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord 


Bind is your strength.”’ (Nehemiah 8:10) 
; 

You will derive real joy by giving 
to the Scott Mission, because in doing 
so you will help feed hundreds of 
destitute and homeless men. At least 

. 100 needy men will partake of a 
‘ ‘ +. turkey dinner on Christmas Day; and 
I : ‘ every day throughout the year the 
hungry are fed, the needy ones are 
; supplied with clothing and other 
necessities of life 
You are welcome to visit the Scott 
i Mission and see what your contribu- 
; tion is doing for the poor. It will 
warm your heart, and bring joy to 
' | vour soul, because your donation is 
ti bringing joy to others. 
' 
} 


Pa make cheques payable to the SCOTT MISSION INC. 
itions should be sent by registered mail, addressed to 

1h, REV. M. ZEIDMAN, SCOTT MISSION, INC., 

502 SPADINA AVE., TORONTO 4, ONT. 

t | fujyous Advent Se 1 Happy New Year to alll, 


ANON ANA 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 
but an incerrigible ante- 
diluvian where belief in unifying 
Europe is concerned, who led the 
attack on the Government’s motion 
in favour of swift German rearma- 
ment, the familiar keynote of Bevan- 
ite distrust could be plainly heard in 
other Opposition 
question. 

Then, in the case of the Yalu 
bombing the Left Wing had a field 
day. 

Another factor which advanced the 
appeal of Bevanism was the open 
acknowledgement by Mr. Churchill 
and his colleagues soon after their 
return to office that “the rearmament 
program is much more likely to be 
carried out in four years than in 
three’—one of the issues on which 
Aneurin Bevan had staked his pol- 
itical reputation when he 
trom the Labor Cabinet. 

One of the allegations which touch- 
ed the Bevanites on the raw was the 
unsubstantiated claim of ex-Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell, 
a few davs after the Morecambe Con- 
ference, that “about one-sixth of the 
constituency party delegates appear 
Communist or Communist- 


most things, 


speeches on this 


resigned 


to be 
inspired.” 

Now 
against him, 


whatever else may be said 
Aneurin Bevan has never 
been a Communist; and none ot his 
followers in the House of Commons 
has anv connection with the Com- 
munist party. Yet there was a hard 
core of truth in Gaitskell’s assertion, 
and it can be very simply explained. 


UST AFTER last vear’s General Elec- 
J tion, Harry Pollitt, the General 
Secretary of the British Communist 
party issued a statement which most 
people overlooked. He called for a 
resumption of “Trojan Horse” 
of infiltration at all levels of the 
Labor Party. 

[his shift in policy was partly in- 
spired by the heavy defeat of Com- 
candidates in the General 
and partly by a change of 
Moscow; but it was also in- 

Aneurin 
uneasiness 


tactics 


munist 
Election 
line in 
spired by the 
Bevan and the 
among Socialists. 

The ex-Communist Douglas Hyde, 
author- 
commentators on Communist 
Britain today, has made 
this precise point As a former Red 
organizer and news-editor of the 
Daily Worker, he knows what he is 
talking about. “The interesting thing 
is that in order to appear as a genuine 
Labor Party crypto- 
Communist does not have to 
concede all”, he said. “He 
need only tollow the CP line and he 
will be taken for a Bevanite” 

It is indeed for that reason as much 
other that Aneurin Bevan is 

as I wrote a year ago—"“his own 
worst enemy,” since “even if he is at 
with the Communists, 
realize that in him they 
possess an unwitting ally who is pre- 
fight) their preliminary 
battles for them 7” 

Bevanites want Britain to achieve in- 
dependence of dollar aid because that 
political strings attached. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 


advent of 


Signs of 


one of the ablest and most 


Itative 
tactics in 


delegate, the 
today 
anything at 


as any 
loggerheads 
they no doubt 


paring to 


aid has 
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A Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
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Household Science (die- 
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MENU 
December 25, 







1952 










Roasted Turkey, Mush- 


room Stuffing 





Baked Potato ¢ roquettes 









Creamed Onions with 


Shredded Carrots 










Whole Cranberry Sauce 









{ssorted Relishes 


Crispy Rolls Butter Balls 










Vous 


{vocado 





Plum Pudding 










Ice Cre 









Nesselrode Pie 


THE LORDLY TURKEY, decked with holly, takes leading role at the Christmas feast. 










The following recipe will vield 12 attractively 


WORLD OF WOMEN browned croquettes of generous proportions. Serve 


them piping hot 























Baked Potato Croquettes 


6 cups hot mashed potatoes 
=~ + cup butter 


‘ cup cream 
| egg. beaten 
Salt and pepper 


Ose by Marjorie Thompson Flint Cotatiiken 


Whole cloves 










7 
Sa YRADITION has an unostentatious way ot importance in garlands of holly and wax angels. riadcapel Acasigay a ee mentor eos 
ae revising and reversing itself through the years. Tables and chairs out of the line-of-traffic add to ae ee bes tke Re ee apes bo 
oe ™ The Christmas feast today is as traditional as guests’ comfort ind encourage frequent trips to — = : oy ee stic ee oe ee _—_— 
sentiment will allow, yet it has to be fashioned to the buffet table. eet ce fg a gntly —— oT 
small kitchens and disappearing dining rooms. Here is SaturpDAY NIGHT’s Christmas Dinner sheet and bake for 30 minutes at 325°! 
serve turkey and trimmings en buffet may seem en buffet ( cocktail, aperitifs and attendant snacks Butter Balls 
heresy to some where the large table and served in living room): 
e napery has been the order. But in many inch Stuffi Soak butter paddles in ice water tor about an 
ies self-service is more practical because it ushroom stutting hour before beginning to make butter balls. It 
nits the meal to be served in more pleasant Enough for a 12-pound turkey: To 10 cups dry the paddles are new and have never b sed 
ier. Audience participation if you like but bread crumbs add 42 cup chopped parsley, 1/3 before, place them in boiling water for | minute 
hands do lighten the burden. cup chopped onion, 2 teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon before their initial use. Cut butter in 34-inch to 
he food has to be a culinary triumph, though, pepper, I teaspoon sage, 1 teaspoon summer l-inch cubes, and keep them in ice water unt 
may take more planning and conniving. savory and | cup melted butter. Add 1'2 cups ready to make the balls. At “butter-balling™ time 
\ sthetically, the buffet table has to be a thing sliced sautéed mushrooms and !2 cup chopped take one of the paddles in your left hand, cor- 
eauty, but the food must not lose identity or cashews. rugated side up, and place a cube of butter on it 
Hold the other paddle, corrugated side down, in 













¥ 






your right hand, and begin to manipulate the 







s #¢ ? : : é 
P, 4 paddles in a circular motion, until the cube o 
butter has been transformed gently into a round 
ball, neatly grooved by the ridges on the paddle 








Drop the finished butter ball onto a chilled plate 





cracked ice, or into ice wate! Store the balls in 






i 


the coldest part of refrigerator tf there’s much 






of a delay between the time vou make 







the time you carry them into vour table. 


Piled lightly on a silver dish, and garnished with 





parsley if you wish, the butter balls are a great 


t 
at 









ittraction meal 


any 













Creamed Onions with Shredded Carrots 








3 Ibs. small 





white cooking ontons 







6 tablespoons butter or margarine 





> 6 tablespoons tlour 


PLUM PUDDING given in SAT. NIGHT, Dec. 6 CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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MORE PUNCH TILL LUNCH 


by David Brock 


_ HERE IS a breakfast food which 
claims it gives you more punch 
till lunch. I wouldn't know about 
that I eat porridge when I live 
in town and don’t need much energy, 
ind I should eat baked beans and 
bacon for breakfast when I'm in the 
woods, because not even porridge ean 
give you enough energy if you're 
working hard outdoors. 


r 


But the other day I did discover, 


lunch, and all through the after- 
oon as We By tea-time thev were 
stall in overdrive. And not in anv 





yr she Was a 


eT il C4 


husky voung thug, 





he or she had taken a single cup 
thev all (as the song says) 
sent the same wav home. That is to 


at last why Noah was 


s they knew 
chosen to be saved 

Noah sinned (as these guests did 
not) Dy gett ng plastered, and I dare 


Sd\ ne Was ror It, too, 


hough the Criminal Reports of Hel 


punished 


have not been published vet. But at 
least Noah did understand the juice 
of the grape the blood of the 
grape, it has been called. And when 
he ran out of grapes, he probably 
fooled around with sugar-cane and 
made rum. He was nobody’s fool, 
was Noah. 

And each guest at this wedding felt 
himself to be nobody’s fool either. 
Even if this feeling was only a tem- 
porary illusion, there was no remorse 
afterwards. So you can understand 
that the punch was a little unusual. 
Most punches produce a_ dictator- 
complex at first, and a guilt-complex 
to follow. Not this one. 


I r WAS, in fact, quite literally a lov- 
ing cup. Perhaps I have told vou, 
and perhaps not, about a certain 
negro in the West Indies or Central 
America who knew a thing or two 
about rum. A Canadian tourist was 
sent to his door, as one sends a man 
to a world-famous witch or psychia- 
trist (often the same thing). The rum- 
specialist asked the Canadian if he 
i de lovin’ rum or de fightin’ 
The Canadian said he himself 
Was a mere innocent, he didn’t know 
de difference, so he would buy a case 
of each. indiscriminately. And the 





thos onal [honky about You darling | 


It’s that stretchable “ A’Lure’ bra faithfully “shadowing” every 
move you make. Warners have used the loveliest, lively satin 
elastic... added their exclusive Sta-Down-Band for extra 
comfort... rushed these marvellous little bras to better stores 


everywhere. White, pink or black. 


WARNERS 


Bras - Girdles -Corvselettes 
PARISIAN CORSET MFG. CO. LTD 


Quebec * Montreal + Toronto 


BRA No. 11-00 
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Master said so be it, he would pro- 


vide a case of each. 

The Canadian got back to Mont- 
real, not caring if he had de fightin’ 
rum or de lovin’ rum, and he gave 
away a few bottles of each, he cared 
not which. 


()™ oF the recipients of de fightin’ 
rum took a few swigs on the spot 
(sorry, on de spot) and went home 
and knocked de block offa his wife, 
more or less. She claimed it was more, 
and he claimed it was less. Then he 
told her some home truths, which 
were mainly lies. Then he took an- 
other few swigs and swallows, plus 
a couple of uninhibited gulps, and 
began to describe her education and 
ancestry. 

Not appreciating this summary of 
her defects, in spite of its virtuosity, 
she phoned the donor of de fightin’ 
rum and asked what the hell he had 
given her husband to turn him into 
a devil. 

He said, “Oh dear, 
him the wrong one. I'll send him the 
antidote right away. I have it here.” 
And he sent round a bottle of de 
lovin’ rum. A few hours later the 
woman phoned again (so I am told) 
and said, “What have you given him 
now? He is more angelic than ever 
I knew him. It’s very nice, but it 
almost frightens me and makes me 
ashamed of my own poor qualities.” 


I have given 


Well, this punch I sampled was not 
de lovin’ rum, per se and neat, but 
at least it was a step in the right 
direction. And quite a long step, too. 
It was almost too full of the milk 
of human kindness. 

Its technical name is Boston Fish- 
house Punch Which is too tech- 
nical for me entirely. | am not even 
sure What a fish-house is. I know that 
a Philadelphia Fish-house Punch is a 
mixture of rum, brandy, sugar, lemon, 
and water, but I don’t know where 
it acquires its name. It is a good 
enough punch, as I can tell vou first- 
hand (and may even have told you 
in these pages). But the Boston Fish- 
house Punch is better still, because 
instead of being diluted with water, 
it is diluted with champagne. 


» be rHAT sounds like dynamite. 
1 But it isn’t. As I keep telling you. 
and as all the survivors from that wed- 
ding will enthusiastically corroborate, 
if comes 
to men. It also sounds costly. In a 
way, it is. That is to say, it works out 
at about two dollars per guest, for a 
let-joy-be-unconfined sort of party. 


as a boon and a blessing 


But that is no more than the price 
of half a bottle of rye each, or less 
than a case of beer each. And it all 
depends on what you want. If you 
want a memorable party, here you 
are. If not, not. If you want a party 
everyone is anxious to forget, I can 
give vou recipes for that too... I’ve 
got a million of them, each of them 
unforgotten 

If you hesitate to make a cham- 
pagne punch all on your own (as any 
of us might hesitate), why not have 
a Dutch-treat party during the Christ- 


t 


mas holidays? Your guests would be 


proud and happy to assist, and would 
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discover what life was like in colo See 1 
nial days. See the magnificent Gov- ae | 
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by candlelight... Stroll through pic id 2 
turesque gardens ... Dine in the 
colonial manner at Kings’ Arms 
Tavern. Fine lodgings in modern 
hotels. Golf and tennis. 
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o home prouder 
ith fewer regrets. 
Here is what you do. For 20 peo- 
e, in as large a bowl as you can 
yrrow, you pour a tumbler of Jemon 
ice and a tumbler of sugar syrup. 
put a big block of ice in it, or 
inv ice-cubes (the block melts 
ower), and add a bottle and a half 
good rum, and a bottle of good 
andy. If you have time to let this 
xture brew, then you are the luck- 
Punch should brew. I know cer- 
n wise men who brew punch for 
ys, though not with melting ice 
itil the last few hours, lest it be 
o watered. And then, at the last 
issible moment, you add three bot- 
s of champagne. 

Now, if economy comes me crank 
in (as Hotspur says)... and 
vat house does he not come us 
inking in? you had better buy 
od brandy and good rum and cheap 
ampagne. Not good chasapagne 
d cheap spirits. For it is the spirits 
t inform this brew. I can taste 

em vet! 


and happier and 


@ Envy-ot-the-week: The Vancouver 
ovince’'s Marie Moreau’s trip to 
suatemala. Last month Fashion Edi- 

Marie took off for the little Re- 
iblic as the Government’s guest, to 
and write about the country. She'll 


ed 
Make a 
flour, salt, 


Christmas Dinner 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 
tablespoons salt 
cups light cream 
cup milk 
cups coarsely grated carrots 


mY bh 


1! 


Cook peeled onions in boiling salt- 
water until tender. Drain well. 
cream sauce of the butter, 
cream and milk. Add 


N 


carrots to thickened sauce and cook 
slowly for 3 minutes. Add more salt 
and pepper and, if desired, Worcester- 
shire sauce and | tablespoon butter. 
Serves 8. 


pulp. Mix seasonings with 
and fold in cream 


Avocado Mousse 


2 cups mashed avocado 


| teaspoon salt 
| teaspoon grated onion 
| teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
4 cup heavy cream, w hipped 
'2 cup mayonnaise 
| envelope gelatine 
¥4 cup cold water 
44 cup boiling water 


Use silver fork to mash avocado 
avocado 
and mayonnaise. 


Soften gelatine in cold water and dis- 


solve in 


boiling water. Fold into 


avocado mixture. Turn into a quart 
mould (rinsed in water) and chill. 


en wear clothes designed and made Unmould on serving platter garnished 
Guatemala with salad greens, 


BRAIN-TEASER 


WHATS FOR EXCITEMENT? 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 








ACROSS 

ind 4. Doth another bed make one §& 
Ved 33,8 
School period Keeps up t tandard 
ways 5. 4 

rator of a tale, full i fu 
Macbeth). 
iross employment Certainly not, when 

it! (7) 


1m I able to inspire friendship 7 
gut include me out! (6 

vet them, when the dancing bug bit 
rn (7 


Anything but 


restful for a change 7 

t cert it’s a shelf, by the sound of 

6) 
A cattle product? (It'll pass the acid test 
rh will give you a new impressio! f 
Morley Callaghan, for example 7 
The fat of the land ‘5 
See 1 down 
Kee; A them up your sleeve (3, 5 

DOWN 
29. Yet if you don't your 






















on'’ you couldn't f 3,5,3,6 

It's characteristic o take ) 

and 31. A ls ri nind ms&y ge 
away with er 3,6.6 

These perfor: s use notes to p over 
their lines 8 

I put a hat on when I am inside Santo 
Dor go (5 

Beer mixed with rum is likely to sive you 


what's coming to you (9) 

See 22 

You'll find the flowers slightly to the 
left (5 

May make women cool-headed though 
they lose face by it. (4,5 

This line of chatter may start in the 
cradle (9 


Gertrude Stein’s rose is! 8 

Rest, to correct a sore bottom (8 

ind 8. Find life a hard lot for a change 
It may make you so! (3,2,1,6 

Just the house for turning over a new 
leaf (5) 


The old grey mare naturally bears it 5) 
Output? Quite the reverse! § 





Solution to Last 
Week’s Puzzle 
ACROSS 

Lost 

Abate 

6. Yser 
Violir 








11 n 
12. Tonic 
13. Satan 
14. Annuities 
15 and 2. Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott 
19. Force of gravity 
23. Castaways 
25. Motto 
27. Lingo 
28. Footno 
29. Rush 
30. Glade 
31. Beds 
DOWN 
1. Lavish 
2. See 15 
4. Britain 
5. Titania 





Sent € 
8. Rock salt 
9. Pinnacle 
10. Etui 
16. Upri 





17. Pavement 

18. Off-color 

20. Fearful 21. Respond 
22. Horses 24. Avon 
26. Tithe (239) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4- 


Harold Wilson has written: “Ame 

ican aid is being voted on conditior 

which involve British acceptance 

American strategic decisions, an 

control not even by Congress, but b 

the Pentagon.” British Communis by 

could hardly have wished for a bett 

anti-American line to exploit. C 
Attlee and the loyalists are right | j 

concerned about the unpleasant i1 

pact of Bevanism on the British pub! | tho 

at large. The undignified sight “G 

Socialists angrily divided on fund turne 

mentals, scrambling for position, and | parro 

abusing one another, was bad enoug yard, 

But the failure to prevent Left-Wii “W 

views from becoming semi-offici “I 

then official, views, has done muc 1 Miss 

worse harm. Rudy 
Some middle - of - the - road vote), tf th 

have already been frightened off, as won't 

the Wycombe by-election showed i is 

November. The patient efforts 0! vitter] 

men like Herbert Morrison to make = 






Socialism a respectable, common- § d qu 

sense platform for unattached midd] ; it he 

‘class citizen have been virtua head 

destroyed by the irrepressible extren sleep. 

ism of Aneurin Bevan and his henc “W 

men. ‘. sa 

At home Bevanism is now far mo yard, 

a a i mee than a breakaway movement 01 “Ct 

) , if i a | < Bi conspiracy to wrest Socialist part ind 

leadership from the staid, unimagin iNVWe 


tive stalwarts of the Centre and Right n th 
Wing. It is a doctrinaire creed, not | VOrTY 
vet sufficiently developed, but whos 
Marxist aims, values and _ principles 
underlie the most ordinary prescr 
tions for day-to-day problems. 

Bevanism, having begun by split 
ting the Labor movement, is n 
splitting the people of Britain. Am« 
icans and Canadians should be fo: 
warned that Bevanism could in tin 
fulfil the hopes of the Kremlin 
splitting the allied nations of 
West. 
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Recessional for Rudyard 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


CAME in on my friend Miss A. 

just as she was having her mid- 

morning cup of tea. She looked, 
| thought, a little worn. 

“Good-morning,” she said, and 
turned to Reginald, her new foster 
parrot. “Say ‘Good-morning’ Rud- 
yard,” she said. 

“Why Rudyard?” I asked. 

“I didn’t like Reginald for a name,” 
Miss A. said, “so I changed it to 
Rudyard. I’m having to change a lot 
of things about him. Cousin Laura 
won't Know him when she gets back.” 

“PIL say,” said Rudyard, and added 
vitterly, “God of our Fathers!” 

‘Known of old,” Miss A. prompt- 
ed quickly, but Rudyard, after staring 
it her bleakly a moment tucked his 
head under his wing and went to 
sleep. We both relaxed. 

“Well, what’s on your mind?” Miss 
\. said. and added, indicating Rud- 
vard, “Try to keep your voice down.” 

“Christmas mostly,” I said, 
ind sipped my tea. “Well, 
invway, no girl with a friend 
n the Army will need to 
yvorry about Christmas this 
vear. She can always give 
ier soldier a tie-rack.” 

“Why a. tie-rack?” Miss 
\. asked. 

“Haven't you been read- 
1g?" 1 said. “The Govern- 
nent has bought up enough 
es to supply eVery man in 
he Army with eight and a 
lalf ties for two years.” 

It did seem a little excessive, Miss 
\. agreed and added, “I mean, what 
an you do with half a tie? However 
| suppose they're just looking ahead.” 

‘If they were really looking ahead 
hev'd have eliminated ties al- 
ogether,” I said. “After all, there’s 
nly one practical use for ties. The 
eople who look after patients in the 
iolent ward know that.” 

“And suspenders,” Miss A. said. 


—_—o another thing,” I said. 
“The Government had _ the 
hance to start reforms in men’s 
othes for fifty years ahead. Instead 
¢ get the same ridiculous assembly 
'b that has been going on for a cen- 
iry—suspenders, ties, buttons, col- 
rs, shirts, trousers, shorts—Do you 
alize that men’s clothes defy not 
ily the rules of common-sense but 
e law of gravity? The most impor- 
nt clothes men wear always have 
be held up? No wonder they get 
rvous and start wars.” 
“What they should wear is one- 
ece siren-suits,” I went on, my 
ce rising, “though only  gas-sta- 
nm attendants and Mr. Winston 
lurchill seem to have enough sense 
realize it. The one-piece siren- 





“The one-piece siren-suit!” Rud- 
rd cried, suddenly joining in, “God 
our Fathers, the one-piece siren- 
it!” 

“You should never have taught him 


XY 


the Recessional,” I said. 

Miss A. said proudly that the 
Recessional was the noblest hymn in 
the English language. 

“I know,” I said, “but he takes 
advantage of it.” 

Rudyard stared at us bleakly, then 
went back to sharpening his beak 
on a piece of cuttle-fish bone. Miss 
A. took the tea-things to the kitchen- 
ette and returned on tiptoe. 

“I don’t agree with you about the 
ties,” she whispered. “Ties are the 
only interesting thing a man wears. 
For instance, I can tell at a glance 
at his tie whether a man is a Pro- 
gressive, a Liberal, or a member of 
the CCF.” 


“Ho about Labor Progressive 

ties?” I asked, and Miss A. 
said she could tell that too. 

“I bet you can’t,” I said. “Party 

ties always take on color and design 

from their surroundings. | 

oy bet you couldn’t tell a Dean 

Acheson tie from a Vishin- 

sky tie.” I glanced uneasily 

at Rudyard, “What’s he say- 
ing now?” [ asked. 

“Frantic boast,” Rudyard 
said speaking up reproving- 
ly, “frantic boast and foolish 
word.” He was silent a mo- 
ment, then he said enigmatic- 
ally, “Throw the bums out.” 

Miss A. and I glanced at 
each other nervously. Then 
I said sotto voce, “Do you suppose he 
knows the story about the army 
blankets?” 

“IT never know what he knows,” 
Miss A. said. “What about the army 
blankets?” 

“The one about the Government 
having contracted for twenty-five 
blankets apiece for every man in the 
army,” I. said. “Actually its a very 
sound idea. I mean, when the time 
comes we'll probably all go back to 
wearing blankets like the aboriginal 
North Americans.” 

“When what time comes?” 
asked nervously. 

“When we're one with Nineveh and 
Tyre,” I said. Miss A. put her finger 
to her lips, but it was too late. 

“Twenty-five blankets —_ apiece,” 
Rudyard shrieked, “Lord God of 
Hosts!” 

Miss A. got up. “Be with us yet,’ 
she said sternly. “Come on, Rudyard.” 

Rudyard tucked his head under his 
wing and pretended to go to sleep, 
and Miss A. unhooked the cage, shut 
him in the broom closet and closed 
the door. There was an anxious in- 
terval of silence, then Rudyard croak- 
ed sulkily, “O.K. Be with us yet.” 

“It’s just a question of firm disci- 
pline,” Miss A. said, bringing him 
back. “He knows perfectly well when 
he’s been naughty and is ashamed 
of it.” 

“An humble and a contrite heart,” 
Rudyard said, and winked at me with 
indescribable cynicism. 


Miss A. 
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Have A Good Rum 
for your money! 7 


- 
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She Finest Imported 


Lemon Hart is no ordinary rum! [ts distinctive flavor and 


bouquet are the result of its being matured under bond 
those great Port of London underground vaults, which for 


centuries have been the cradle of fine wines and_ spirits. 


Lemon Hart is recognized as the finest of imported rums ... 


blended with traditional skill from Demerara or Jamaica 


Rums. Enjoy it today! 


LEMON HART 


Rum Recipe 
PLANTER’S PUNCH: Into a 
shaker filled with cracked 
ice, put 1% measures 
LEMON HART, % mea- 
sure Lemon or Lime juice 
and 1 teaspoon of suger 
Shake well, strain into a 
tall glass filled with finely 
crocked ice and decorate 
with fresh fruit in season 
ond mint or cucumber, 
Serve with a straw 





TRADITION 
SING A CAROL 


by Rene Palmatier 





kK VERYONE SINGS at Christmas 
4 for singing is a traditional Yule- 
tide custom. The angels started it 
when they rejoiced above the Judean 
hills over the birth of the Christchild. 
And, until the thirteenth century, the 
songs were of a strictly devotional 
character. Then, under the influence 
of St. Francis of Assisi, the first carol 
Was written and Christmas music be- 
gan to take on a lighter-hearted, more 
Today, colored and _ in- 
fluenced by the folkways of many 
lands, it is the best-known and best- 
loved music in the world. 


festive alr. 


Carols sung for the benefit of 
Christmas shoppers were first heard 
by Canadians about twenty-five years 
ago in the Hudson’s Bay ‘Company's 
new store on Portage Avenue, Winni- 
peg. As the joyful music poured from 
loudspeakers on the various floors the 
crowds lost their harried expressions; 
a warm gleam crept into their eyes 
and a spirit of fellowship and good 
cheer walked through the aisles 
Small wonder Christmas-music-while- 
shopping has become so widespread. 

Toronto’s Robert Simpson Com- 
pany thought its customers would en- 
joy singing the carols even more thaa 
listening to them. How right it was 
is evidenced by the host of men, 
women and children of all ages—an 
estimated 2,500 daily—who flock to 
the store, on carolling bent, the week 
before Christmas. Here, for twenty 
delightful minutes, they join Simp- 
son’s staff in the well-known favor- 
ites: “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” 
“The First Nowell.” 

Simpson's carol sheets go out, free 
of charge, to places all over the con- 
tinent. And, in addition to the crowds 
who gather at the store, there are 
countless numbers who turn on their 
radios and join in the singing. 


Letters of thanks come in by the 
hundreds. One, from a taxi company 
in a city in the United States, said 
how the store had helped them during 

heavy snowstorm. While fares wait- 
ing at the stand were complaining 
bitterly about the disorganized taxi 
service, someone had tuned in on 
Simpson’s carol broadcast. Immedi- 
ately the gloom had lifted and in a 
few moments spon- 
singing. “But next year,” 
“please start 
we have 


everyone was 
taneously 
the letter 
your carols a week sooner- 
snow earlier than you do.” 

Perhaps one reason why people 
enjoy singing at Simpson’s is because 


concluded, 


the program consists of the simple, 
familiar Christmas songs, the ones we 
learned in our childhood—without 
any added frills. 

“That's the way it has always been,” 
said Mary Mc€ ullough, who thought 
carol-singing idea and was 
“go ahead” signal by C. L. 
Burton—an enthusiastic caroller him- 
self—nearly thirty years ago. “And 
that’s the way we hope it will always 
remain. Carols were meant to be sung 
by the people, not just by choral 


societies. 
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ALMA COLLEGE 


ST, THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Well known school for Girls 
founded 1877. Safe and com- 
fortable living quarters, modern 
equipment, excellent staff with 
high record for scholarship. 


Will reopen, after the Christ- 
mas vacation, Tuesday, January 
6th, 1953, with a few vacancies 
for new students. 


For Prospectus and full information 


address the Principal, 
Rev. P. S$. Dobson, M.A. (Oxon), D.D 
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HOTEL ... GOLF, BEACH and YACHT CLUB 


For the most discriminating - - - modern 
luxury in an atmosphere of honest hos 
pitality. Superb service, magnificent cui 
sine. Private beach and fleet of sailboats 

180 acres of landscaped grounds 
Swim, play tennis or golf on new cours 
adjoining famed Mid-Ocean .. . go fish 
ing or bicycling . . . or relax on coral 
sands. Evenings, make merry at the Cas 
tle Rendezvous. 


New private yacht club offers facilities 
for all types of pleasure craft, large and 
small. 


Centrally located, the Castle Harbour ts 
convenient to all points of interest on 
the Island—only minutes from airport 
and docks. Rates from $11 per person 
including room with private bath, ful! 
breakfast and dinner. 


RICHARD M. TOOHILL, GEN. MGR 


For colorful des gre folder, see your 
Travel Agent or 
WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION, REP 
92 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 
Also New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland 
Philadelphia 













Pinehurst | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GOLF 


Rest and Relaxation 

For golf at its best, play the 
four famous Pinehurst courses 
Invigorating, pine-scented air 
Fine hotels—-good food—courte- 
ous service. Moderate rates 
Congenial country club atmos- 
phere. Also tennis, riding, bowl- 
ing on the green and dancing 
Smart dress shops with latest 
New York styles. Open Oct. 1 
For reservations, write Pine- 
hurst, Inc., 36 Dogwood Road 
Pinehurst, N. C 
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